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Keep Vocational Education Genuine... . Editorial 


ben. time does march on. What is looked upon as 
progress is sometimes really progress, but at other 
times it is merely a change in methods or conditions. 
Old buildings are torn down and new buildings with 
more modern equipment and facilities take their places. 
New streets are cut through beautiful estates, and rose 
gardens are pulled out in order to make room for new 
dwellings. Such developments, however, are carefully 
planned in advance in order to provide added conven- 
iences and new facilities where they are needed to ac- 
commodate expanding populations. 

One wonders sometimes whether all of the changes in 
our educational system and methods are based upon 
similar sound thinking and careful planning, looking 
toward increased efficiency and genuinely new and 
needed services. 

Much-has been written and spoken in commendation 
or criticism of our secondary school system in this coun- 
try. Having participated in some of these secondary 
school developments, we are loath to add anything to 
the criticism of the system. But we must be careful to 
see that new programs of vocational education added to 
the secondary school curriculum are built in accordance 
with definite plans and for specific occupational ad- 
justment needs. 

Vocational education within the structure of the pub- 
lic school system has come about in an effort to add 
needed training facilities. Vocational education is defi- 
nitely and specifically involved with the process of help- 
ing youth and adults with their occupational adjust- 
ments and has not been developed within the secondary 
school system merely to improve or add to the second- 
ary school program. Much of the program of vocational 
education is exclusively post-high school in its nature 
and its operation, and it is important to remember that 
genuine vocational education serves both youth and 
adults. 

Vocational education should never be incorporated 


into a secondary school system merely to strengthen 
that system and to save it from criticism. The aims and 
purposes of vocational education should always be kept 
clear. The methods of its operation should be such as 
to give promise of attaining the specific objectives of 
vocational education. It is not a device to strengthen 
or to detract from the excellent secondary school pro- 
gram developed in this country. 

Vocational education will retain the respect of those 
it aims to serve only so long as it is genuine in nature 
and is carried on in such a way that it actually does 
assist individuals with their occupational adjustments. 
To measure vocational education methods by the usual 
academic standards of education, fairly satisfactory for 
academic education, is not the right basis for developing 
genuine vocational education. As educators, we must 
be willing to use the methods that are needed rather 
than attempt to squeeze vocational education proce- 
dures into previously adopted academic patterns. 

When vocational education is introduced into any 
secondary school system chiefly for the purpose of sav- 
ing the secondary school and is carried on in accordance 
with all the patterns of academic education, its ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness may be seriously limited. 
Vocational education must always be organized, ad- 
ministered, and operated in accordance with the actual 
occupational adjustment needs which it aims to serve. 
Wide-awake, alert school adminstrators will recognize 
this and will find a way to adapt these programs to 
public school procedures without stifling the programs 
through the application of artificial academic standards 
and procedures. 

Let us be certain that any new vocational programs 
added to our public school systems are really genuine, 
that they provide facilities which really meet the specific 
training needs of our times. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association. 
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The AVA 1949 Banquet, which wes held on December 8 at the Traymore Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J. 


ATLANTIC CITY AVA CONVENTION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


mypvue 43rd annual convention of the American Voca- 
DT tional Association was hailed by all as one of the 
most pleasant and profitable conventions in the history 
of the Association. Atlantic City showered its famous 
hospitality on the members of the AVA gathered to- 
gether for their yearly conclave, and the city’s generous 
reception contributed greatly to the success of the meet- 
ing. In addition to ample and comfortable hotel ac- 
commodations, AVA visitors were greeted by bright 
welcome signs in the stores up and down Atlantic City’s 
famous Boardwalk, and the pillars at the entrance to 
the huge Convention Hall carried imposing signs of 
welcome to the American Vocational Association. Even 
the weather cooperated in making this year’s conven- 
tion one of the finest ever held by the AVA. 
Registration figures show that over 2,900 people 
officially registered their attendance at the convention, 
and many more were present who were not counted in 
this official figure, making this the largest convention in 
AVA history. Over 380 people participated in the ex- 
tensive program for the six days, which included meet- 
ings for all the sections of the AVA as well as special 
meetings of affiliated groups. Prominent leaders in 
vocational education, general education, industry, labor, 
agriculture, and business met with AVA members to talk 
ever the vital issues facing vocational education today, 
and real progress toward constructive solutions resulted. 
Much of the credit for the smooth, orderly and in- 
structive manner in which the whole convention pro- 
eressed belongs to the hardworking state and local 
committee members who took care of the countless 
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behind-the-scene details of the large-scale gathering 
Especial recognition and thanks should be given to 
Frank R. Flower, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Atlantic City, who devoted so much of his time and 
energy to planning for the comfort and pleasure of AVA 
members that he was confined to his home under a 
doctor’s care and was not allowed to be present at the 
meetings. 

AVA headquarters were set up in the Hotel Traymore 
and registration began there Sunday afternoon. From 
then until Wednesday morning, when activity moved 
to the Convention Hall, the lobby of the Traymore was 
the scene of enthusiastic meetings and informal dis- 
cussions between AVA members from all parts of the 
country. Professors greeted their former students, 
teachers from different states exchanged notes, teachers 
and supervisors hailed fellow workers who had moved 
away to accept new responsibilities, and newcomers 
were introduced to their co-workers in vocational edu- 
cation. Some of the most fruitful and certainly the most 
delightful moments of the convention were these spent 
greeting old friends, catching up on their activities, and 
making new acquaintances. 


Special Meetings 


In accordance with the revised constitution, adopted 
last year, the AVA Advisory Council held its first meet- 
ing in connection with the Atlantie City convention. 
This Council is one of the democratic procedures inau- 
gurated in order to bring more of the AVA membership 
into active participation in AVA affairs. Council mem- 
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The vital issues involved in the present status of 
technical education and the necessity for training to 
meet technological changes were considered by the 
American Association of Teehnical High Schools and 
Institutes, meeting in conjunction with the AVA. The 
constructive sessions included the discussion of a com- 





President E. L. Williams formally opened the con- 
vention, and, following a solemn invocation by the 
teverend Leo A. Hudzik, the Atlantic City High School 
Choir presented a short but fine musical program. These 
boys and girls, under the competent and inspiring direc- 
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bers act as a clearing house for ideas from the members bination of courses designed to give young student en- ion © 
and make recommendations to the Executive Commit- gineers the opportunity to hold positions while continu- audier 
tee, in a purely advisory capacity. After a full day’s ing their education. President Walter J. E. Schiebel, their | 
meeting, presided over by the immediate past president, Principal of N. R. Crozier Technical High School, tor At 
the Council presented a number of recommendations Dallas, Texas, who presided at the meetings, was suc- to the 
for the consideration of the Executive Committee. In ceeded in office by George H. Parkes, Director of Depa 
addition, the Advisory Council transmitted to the Nom- Williamsport Technical Institute, Williamsport, Penn- McCa 
inating Committee the names of four nominees for the sylvania. Other officers named are J. E. Hollingsworth, John 
position of president. Long Beach, California, Vice President, and Richard The 
Pre-convention gatherings included the meetings of W. Howes, Hartford, Connecticut, Secretary-Treasurer. Grath 
the National Association of State Directors of Vocation- One of the most useful and constructive sessions of which 
al Education on Monday and Tuesday, December 5 the week was the meeting of the officers of state voca- to the 
and 6. One of the important matters discussed by the tional associations. The meeting was very well at- the O 
Association was in connection with federal support for tended, with presidents of 32 state vocational associa- conti 
vocational education. The National Advisory Council tions participating. Representatives from almost all follow 
for Vocational Education, established by U.S. Commis- states, including state vocational secretaries and vice the n 
sioner of Education Earl J. MeGrath and composed of presidents, discussed such matters of common concern as tribut 
eight state directors of vocational education, reported publications and publicity and the handling of member- in the 
to the group and expressed hopes that the entire George- ship records. Through meetings such as this, the AVA or Vo 
. Barden appropriation of $29,000,000 may be contained demonstrates its real assistance to the state vocational pleas 
in the federal budget for the coming fiscal year. The associations. Plans for a substantial increase in AVA kinds 
new officers for the Association, elected at the Tuesday memberships were reported under way in many states. Ph 
meeting, are M. Norcross Stratton, President; Harry C. , Supel 
Schmid, Vice President ; and W. E. Lowry, Secretary- General Sessions a tre 
Treasurer. The Executive Board is composed of these genul 
three officers and Joseph R. Strobel, Verd Peterson, The first general session, marking the formal opening —_— 
and Mark Nichols. of the 48rd annual AVA convention, was held in the work 
The National Council of Local Administrators of American Room of the Traymore Hotel. The big room, path} 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts met on Mon- with a seating capacity of over 1,200, offered standing am 
day and Tuesday, with a fine constructive program room only to late comers, evidence of the keen interest needs 
covering problems of current concern to administrators. displayed by members in the serious problems confront- Th 
There was a splendid attendance at the meetings, and ing vocational education today. The first general ses- —" 
over 125 were present at the luncheon meeting presided sion was typical of the fine attendance and wonderful Hall 
over by President Howard E. Marvin. turnout for all the meetings, both general and sectional, the 
of this most successful convention. City 





New officers of the National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Education and Practical Arts elected at Atlantic City (I. to r.): Warren K. 
Begeman, Treasurer; O. D. Adams, Executive Board; Albert E. Jochen, Secretary; Frank Huffaker, President; Bard Martin, Executive Board; Howard Dou: 
Marvin, Retiring President; Russell K. Britton, Vice President; Edward A. Lang, Executive Board; and Claude H. Ewing, Vice President 
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tion of Elsie C. Mecaskie, completely captivated the 
audience, which was deeply touched and impressed by 
their performance. The new superintendent of schools 
for Atlantic City, G. E. MeComsey, welcomed the AVA 
to the city, and the greetings from the New Jersey State 
Department of Education were extended by John A. 
McCarthy, pinch-hitting for the State Commissioner, 
John H. Bosshart. 

The featured speaker for the session, Earl J. Me- 
Grath, was unable to attend because of commitments 
which carried him to Europe, but his personal message 
to the convention was delivered by Rall I. Grigsby of 
the Office of Education. The Commissioner expressed 
confidence that improved conditions in America would 
follow more and better education, for education reduces 
the number of ineffective people in society and con- 
tributes to the high standard of living which prevails 
in the United States. He praised the present program 
of vocational education but asked for additional pro- 
grams and new types of vocational education for new 
kinds of jobs, supported by increased government aid. 

The second guest of the evening, Fred W. Hosler, 
Superintendent of Schools in Oklahoma City, delivered 
a tremendously convincing and inspiring speech. His 
genuine concern over the problems confronting voca- 
tional educators and his fervent support of good, hard 
work in solving these problems met with ready sym- 
pathy from his audience. AVA members present will 
not soon forget his admonition that what this country 
needs is “less soft drinks and more oatmeal.” 

The second general session was held Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 7, in the ballroom of the Convention 
Hall, Miss Lois Miller provided a musical prelude on 
the pipe organ, and the boys and girls of the Atlantic 
City High School presented a musical program. The 








Douglas Whitlock, Chairman, Board of Directors, Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute, addressing the Second General Session 
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Albert S. Goss, Master of the National Grange, addressing the Second 
General Session 


Glee Club, Verse Choir and orchestra combined their 
talents in a very polished performance of a difficult 
cantata, My Country. Especial praise should be given 
the young soloist, Roland Suarez, whose beautiful tenor 
voice carried the solo parts. 

Albert 8. Goss, Master of the National Grange, spoke 
cogently and persuasively in favor of cooperation among 
labor, industry and agriculture in the great task of 
maintaining a standard of full production in America. 
Goss stressed the point that the solution to America’s 
economic problems is a vital part of the struggle of 
ideologies now going on communism and 
democracy and that the world is watching to see if 
Americans can work together to solve their problems. 

Vocational education was assigned a major role in 
this country’s task of training Americans to carry out 
the huge job of world leadership, by the second speaker, 
Douglas Whitlock, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Structural Clay Products Institute. America’s 
strength depends upon her ability to produce efficiently 
the goods and services needed by her own people with 
surpluses sufficient to re-establish exhausted nations, 
declared Whitlock, and American industry can produce 
only if there are efficient, well-trained workers available 
in sufficient numbers to do the job. “We in industry 
must look to vocational education to perform the train- 
ing task in the manner adequately stated in the aims 
of the great American Vocational Association—Train- 
ing for economic competence.’ ” 


between 


Annual Banquet 


The American Room at the Traymore Hotel was 
beautifully decorated for the featured banquet, which 
took place on Thursday evening. So many AVA mem- 
bers wished to be present at this dinner meeting, one 
of the most impressive events of the entire week, that 
tables had to be set up on the balcony outside the room 
in an effort to accommodate all who applied for tickets. 
After a most satisfying meal, President Williams in- 
troduced the platform guests. 
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Prominent figures at the 1949 AVA Banquet were (I. to r.): Alfred Saseen, Principal, Atlantic City Vocational and Technical High School; Charles 
W. Sylvester, AVA Treasurer; G. E. McComsey, Superintendent of Schools, Atlantic City; Andrew D. Holt, President, National Education Association; 
E. L. Williams, AVA 1949 President; and L. H. Dennis, AVA Executive Secretary 


Over fifty life membership certificates were awarded 
to outstanding leaders in vocational education. Among 
these were many in New Jersey who made the initial 
payment on life membership and received appropriate 
certificates. A list of the persons receiving this honor 
in recognition of their service appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The President of the National Education Association, 
Andrew D. Holt, spoke to the AVA membership in one 
of the most delightful speeches of the entire week. 
Radiating Southern charm, he spiced his message with 
down-to-earth wit and humor, winning the immediate 
and hearty response of the whole audience. His speech 
contained a real and vital. message to all educators, in 
his eloquent plea for hard work in support of local, 
state, and national professional organizations and his 
reminder that the teacher, in the final analysis, is always 
judged by his teaching performance and his contribution 
to the life of the student. 

Following the banquet was an entertainment period 
featuring some fine professional artists whose perform- 
ances were particularly enjoyable. A dance, to the 
musie of the Traymore Dance Orchestra, was enjoyed 
by the educators and their guests until one o’clock. 


House of Delegates 


The last general meeting was held on Friday after- 
noon, when the unnual business meeting of the AVA 
took place under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which had been in session throughout the entire 
week in order to handle all the many affairs of the 
organization. Reports presented at the meeting, includ- 
ing the Treasurer’s detailed analysis of receipts, ex- 
penditures and assets for 1948-49, the Executive Secre- 
tary’s report, and the Resolutions adopted by the AVA 


membership, appear on other pages of this publication. 


Section Meetings 


Each section of the AVA arranged an interesting and 
constructive program of meetings touching on the im- 
portant issues in the various fields. A wide range of 
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topics Was discussed during the four days of section 
meetings, and the opportunity to exchange viewpoints 
and suggestions was believed by all to be most helpful 
in building a sound program for vocational education. 

The Agricultural section climaxed its program with 
a tour to Seabrook Farms and Holley Plantation on 
Thursday. This profitable trip to some of the best 
managed farms in the state of New Jersey was spon- 
sored by the Sears, Roebuck Foundation. The Home 
Economies section devoted its sessions to discussing the 
problems of improved family living, and the Office 
Edueation group concentrated on strengthening profes- 
sional leadership. Highlights of the large Industrial 
Education program included panels on topics of current 
concern such as apprenticeship training programs, vet- 
erans’ training, and women in industry. 


Program for the Ladies 


Fach year many wives accompany their husbands to 
the convention, and in Atlantie City special efforts were 
made to provide activities and entertainment for the 
ladies. This year a breakfast was arranged for wives 
on Wednesday, December 7, at which time there was 
presented a demonstration of floral arrangements, with 
prizes for everyone. 

All wives were invited to attend the fashion show 
which formed part of the program of the Distributive 
Education section. Presented by Norma Risman, Edu- 
cation Stylist for Simplicity Pattern Company, the 
fashion show was sponsored by the Pennsylvania Chain 
Store Council and made use of both professional models 
and students from the Atlantie City high schools. A 
tea for the ladies was arranged for Friday afternoon 
with a hotel tour following. 


Convention Voted a Success 


One of the most satisfying reports from the conven- 
tion is that concerned with attendance figures, which 
shows that the AVA membership really participates in 
the national organization and appreciates the splendid 

(Continued on page 12) 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


By Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis at Atlantic City AVA Convention, December 9, 1949 


T Is always wise for any organization or business 
l enterprise to take account of stock. This applies 
to individuals as well as to associations and to business 
organizations. Once a year the AVA prepares a brief 
summary of the year’s activities and indicates matters 
of current interest and future trends. 

What have we accomplished during the past year? 
In what direction as an association are we moving? 
Are our immediate and our long-range objectives suffi- 
ciently clear? Are they being pursued on the basis of 
intelligent planning accompanied by vigorous activities? 
Are we registering with sufficient vigor and intelligence 
our disapproval of trends inimical to vocational and 
industrial arts education? Are we sitting idly by, allow- 
ing certain trends to develop unchallenged? 

The AVA has this year experienced expansion in 
membership, activities and services. It is with consider- 
able gratification that your Executive Secretary reports 
on some of our AVA services and activities. At the 
same time I feel impelled to call your attention to sev- 
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eral serious problems now facing our programs and our 
workers in vocational and industrial arts education. 


The AVA Grows Each Year 


Perhaps the most satisfying report to be made is that 
concerned with the growing membership figures. When 
the AVA was founded in 1925, the membership for the 
first year was 1,222. In 1934, when the Washington 
office was established, our members numbered 9,429. 
Membership in 1948 totaled 27,537. We have surpassed 
that figure this year to an impressive total of 30,716. 
This is an increase of 8,499 in the ten-year period 1939 
to 1949. Our AVA membership has more than tripled 
in the sixteen years since the Washington headquarters 
was established. 

It is worth pointing out that, of the present 30,716 
total, 482 are life members. 

The steady increase in AVA membership is indicative 
of the vitality of vocational education and its increasing 
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THE AVA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT ATLANTIC CITY 


L. to r.: Frank C. Moore, Violet Bjork, secretary; Julian A. McPhee, Eva W. Scully, J. C. Woodin, E. L. Williams, Charles W. Sylvester, Louis M. 
Sasman, Donovan Armstrong, Bernice Anderson, secretary; and L. H. Dennis 
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importance in the field of education. It is indeed en- 
couraging to witness this development and to sense the 
increasing influence of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation as a group. 

It is a source of satisfaction that during these last 
sixteen years we have operated the Washington AVA 
office in the black. 

We do not believe that we should rest content with 
a recount of our past record and growth. We hope some 
day to be able to count as members the great majority 
of all the vocational and industrial arts instructors, 
supervisors and teacher trainers in all the states. There 
are still many in these groups who have not yet become 
professionally and organizationally conscious. An im- 
mediate membership goal of 40,000, increased later to 
50,000, is not an impossibility. Bear in mind you are 
already members of the second largest national educa- 
tional group on a professional basis in this country. 
The new membership goal should stand as a challenge 
to all state vocational associations. This coming year 
the AVA Executive Committee again intends to wage 
an aggressive campaign for increased membership. 
Plans for stimulating membership include the introduc- 
tion and support of such programs as those now being 
carried on by several state vocational associations. 

The Washington office will publish in the near future 
a leaflet to be used in furthering membership campaigns. 
Like the attractive bulletin issued in 1947, this leaflet 
will report on past membership figures and announce 
goals for the year ahead. This booklet will be available 
to all state associations in their membership campaigns. 

The AVA solicits additional suggestions from the 
state vocational associations as to ways in which the 
AVA may be of further service to the membership and 
to state vocational associations. 


AVA Unity 


In recent years we have seen the establishment within 
the AVA organization of several well-identified groups 
operating under the name of special associations. It 
has always been our feeling that we should help each 
identifiable group in the promotion of its programs and 
its interests. 

There is a danger, however, that we must be frankly 
aware of if we encourage the organization of these vari- 
ous affiliates. If too many of these organizations hold 
pre-convention meetings at the time of our AVA con- 
vention, we may find ourselves having a larger number 
of our members involved in pre-convention meetings 
than in the AVA convention itself. These affiliates 
should certainly be encouraged if their programs and 
their meetings can somehow be dovetailed into the AVA 
convention program and if their energies can be di- 
rected in such a way as to strengthen the AVA as a 
parent organization of these various affiliates. Then 
these affiliated groups can indeed render a double 
service. 

The influence of these various groups in helping to 
maintain the solidarity, unity and vigor of the parent 
AVA organization is perhaps not fully appreciated by 
many of us. Working alone, these groups individually 
would be considerably limited in effectiveness. Work- 
ing together, in and through the AVA, they become a 
power of tremendous national significance. 

The AVA in all its official capacities and activities 
works as a unit and in harmony. The personnel of the 
Executive Committee represents the various services of 
the Association. The Executive Committee as a group 
makes the policies which control the operation of the 
Association. These policies are put into active opera- 
tion through the Washington AVA office and through 
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the various AVA committees appointed by the Executive 
Committee. 

One of the many responsibilities of the AVA office in 
Washington is to keep the Executive Committee in- 
formed, first as to the background of problems demand- 
ing Executive Committee decisions and, second, as to 
activities entered into by the Washington office in ac- 
cordance with established policies. Perhaps you will 
be both surprised and impressed by the record showing 
the number of contacts made with the AVA officers. 
During the past twelve months, the total number of 
communications to the Executive Committee from the 
Washington AVA office was well over 1,050. This num- 
ber includes letters, telegrams, memoranda, and _ tele- 
phone calls. The volume of correspondence with state 
directors, city directors, state supervisors, teacher 
trainers, AVA committee members, state vocational as- 
sociations, and in general was naturally many times 
this number. 


Committee Activities During the Year 


You all know that your AVA operates through vari- 
ous committees, but perhaps you are not aware of the 
number of AVA members who serve the organization by 
contributing their time and energies through committee 
activity. Altogether there are thirty committees deter- 
mining policy and carrying out activities for the AVA 
as a group, and over 125 members serve on these com- 
mittees. On page 26 of the September issue of the 
JOURNAL you will find many of these committees listed 
with the personnel of each. 

In addition to these committees there are a number 
of others appointed to carry out specific assignments 
and serving for limited times. Some of the AVA com- 
mittees have been especially active this last year in 
promoting the aims and objectives of our association. 


Publications 


Under the enthusiastic and vigorous leadership of 
Gilbert G. Weaver, Chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search and Publications, the AVA has earried on an 
ambitious program of publications during the last vear. 
The appearance of two new bulletins and two revisions 
of old AVA publications makes 1949 an outstanding 
year for AVA publishing activity. 

The first publication of the year, entitled “Suggested 
Problems for Research Study in Vocational and Indus- 
trial Arts Edueation,” appeared,in May. This expan- 
sion of a similar study issued in 1944 outlines those 
problems on which accurate, up-to-date information is 
needed. Present and future vocational education pro- 
grams must be evaluated in the light of existing situa- 
tions and needs, and it behooves us to accept the task 
of taking inventory of our strength and weaknesses. 
This partial list of suggested problems should serve to 
stimulate the thinking of vocational educators and spur 
them on to further action backed by facts. 

A particularly successful project was the little book- 
let entitled “Vocational Education for American 
Youth.” This statement of the purpose, objectives and 
accomplishments of vocational education was intended 
to spread information among people outside the field of 
vocational education to gain their sympathetic under- 
standing of the important. position vocational education 
occupies in the general scheme of education in America. 
This little publication met with such genuine approval 
on the part of school administrators and teacher trainers 
that it was necessary to order a reprint almost imme- 
diately after publication. Those engaged in vocational 
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education were also enthusiastic about this published 
statement, and their demands for copies of the mate- 
rial have resulted in a decision to print the booklet as 
an article in the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. There 
has long been a need for a spirited statement concerning 
the aims and objectives of vocational education; the 
immediate and enthusiastic response to the AVA pub- 


* lication issued to meet this need is indeed gratifying. 


Another bulletin to help those eager to widen voca- 
tional education opportunities by establishing area vo- 
cational schools has just been made available. It is 
hoped that this booklet, “Service Areas for Vocational 
Schools,” will serve as a valuable guide leading to suc- 
cessful area vocational programs.. The booklet was 
issued in response to demands for current, reliable in- 
formation dealing with the expanding services of voca- 
tional schools. 

An extensive bibliography of graduate studies in in- 
dustrial education has been prepared by a committee of 
an AVA affiliate, the National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Trainers, in cooperation with the AVA organ- 
ization. This bibliography, running about 160 pages, 
is now available. Its publication completes the print- 
ing schedule for a busy year of publishing activity in 
1949. 

During the year the AVA office in Washington has 
mailed out over 22,500 copies of its various publications. 
Stock of some of the older bulletins has been exhausted, 
and the AVA now has the responsibility of planning, 
producing, and distributing up-to-date guides and re- 
search bulletins in the fields of vocational and industrial 
arts education. The expanded activities of the AVA 
in the preparation and distribution of useful publica- 
tions have made it necessary to increase the professional 
staff of the AVA. A publications assistant, with respon- 
sibilities to both the Executive Secretary and to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Research and Publica- 





tions, now carries out this important function of your 
organization as a member of the staff of the AVA Wash- 
ington office. 

The Committee on Research and Publications has this 
week presented to the Executive Committee its sugges- 
tions for additional publications during the coming 
year. The extent to which these suggestions can be 
carried out in any one given year depends to a consider- 
able degree upon budget limitations. 


American Vocational Journal 


Another responsibility of your Washington AVA office 
has been the continued publication of the AMERICAN 
VocaTIONAL JOURNAL. During the course of the year 
since our last report we have published each issue as 
scheduled and have seen the JouRNAL circulation figures 
climb to nearly 32,000. There has been a very sub- 
stantial increase in non-member subscriptions to the 
JOURNAL, partly as a result of a new system of sub- 
scriber-reminders put into effect in your Washington 
office and partly because of a general increase in interest 
in vocational education and in the AVA. Effective with 
the April 1949 issue we began to use a fine quality 
machine-coated paper for the JoURNAL in order to im- 
prove the clarity of illustrations and the general appear- 
ance of the magazine. 

Your Journal Editorial Board met in the Washington 
offices on September 26 and 27, with all editors present 
but one who was in attendance at Harvard University. 
The Editors discussed a wide variety of matters affect- 
ing the JouRNAL and exchanged cpinions and plans for 
increasing and improving the contributions of the Jour- 
NAL to the respective vocational fields. At the con- 
clusion of the informal meetings the Editors were agreed 
that the deliberations had contributed substantially to 
the continued success of your JOURNAL. 


The Connecticut Vocational Association breakfast with President Carl A. Gray presiding 
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Each service or section of the AVA has a representa- 
tive on the Journal Editorial Board. 

Editorial policy in the JouRNAL has been directed to- 
ward the realization of the best possible service to our 
AVA membership and to the several vocational fields. 
The Executive Committee and your AVA officers con- 
tinue to plan for significant developments in the Jour- 
NAL, but we want to stress the fact that the success of 
the JoURNAL is first of all dependent on all of you as 
AVA members. We want your suggestions and con- 
structive criticisms, and we will always welcome your 
contributions toward the betterment of your association 
magazine. 

Advertising in JOURNAL issues has contributed an 
average revenue of $1,859.23 per issue, an important 
help toward defraying the costs of publication. Several 
plans are under consideration which we hope will in- 
crease the financial stability of the JouRNAL and thus 
enable us to further improve the JouRNAL. Your Execu- 
tive Committee has been furnished with a detailed 
statement of receipts and expenditures for each issue of 
the JouRNAL during 1949. 


Legislation 


The AVA as an organized group has always shown an 
interest in federal activity in the broad field of educa- 
tion and particularly in those matters affecting voca- 
tional education. No action vitally affecting the status 
of vocational education was taken by the first session 
of the 81st Congress, but some important legislation of 
considerable interest to all AVA members was discussed 
by Congress during the past year. For your informa- 
tion, your Executive Secretary presents the following 
short résumé of education measures awaiting action 
during the second session of the 81st Congress. 

1. During the closing hours of the first session, the 
Senate passed the Humphrey bill, which recognizes the 
critical shortage of school plants and facilities. It 
would authorize $5,000,000 for state surveys of school 
construction needs and would also authorize immediate 
cash for construction to some districts unduly burdened 
because of federal activities, 

2. Also passed by the Senate was a bill authorizing 
aid to medical schools. It provided for grants and 
scholarships for education in the fields of medicine 
osteopathy, dentistry, public health, and nursing. Be- 
cause of strong pressure from the nation’s medical 
schools, it is expectéd that the House will act favorably 
on this bill. 
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State Directors Association 1950 Officers—W. E. Lowry, Secretary; and 
M. Norcross Stratton, President 
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President J. B. Perky of the State Directors Association confers with his 

associates, |. to r. (seated): C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin; J. B. Perky, Okla- 

homa; Harry C. Schmid, Minnesota; and (standing) Wesley Smith, 
California 


3. Legislation establisliing a National Science Foun- 
dation, which has been approved by the Senate, will be 
considered by the House in 1950. 

4. Changes in the Social Security provisions received 
strong support in the House, suggesting that the Senate 
might also act favorably. Public employees, including 
edueation workers and employees of private non-profit 
educational organizations, would be covered by old-age 
and survivor’s insurance if this measure is enacted. The 
passage of the law would mean that many educational 
workers, including the professional staff at the AVA 
office in Washington, not now eligible under Social 
Security provisions, would be covered by Social Security 
provisions. 

5. Many amendments to the GI Bill of Rights were 
brought up in the first session of Congress, and several 
which passed the Senate will be taken up by the House 
in January. New provisions would liberalize the 
formula for payments to. schools and colleges, would 
restrict veterans’ changes in courses to changes within 
the same general field, and would authorize Veterans 
Administration 
agencies. 

6. Special subcommittees of the House are studying 
the needs of school systems on federal reservations and 
in districts which have lost revenue because of land 
acquisition by the Federal Government or where federal 
defense activities have overcrowded the school facilities. 
A bill sponsored by Representative Lesinski is sched- 
uled for extensive hearings in January. 

7. The House passed a bill to provide loans to higher 
education institutions at 4 per cent interest, and a bill 
in the Senate authorizing 2! per cent interest has not 
yet been veted on. College officials have urged that 
this measure pass because of acute shortages of housing 
on campuses. 

8. The Vocational Division of the U. 8. Office of 
Edueation, working with a joint vocational apprentice- 
ship committee, has been preparing a proposal which 
they hope will lead to some federal appropriation to be 
available for the development of related subject matter 
material. The amount of any possible appropriation 
and the provisions of the legislative proposal will be 
brought to our attention. We assume that, if the Office 
of Education is to initiate and promote this legislation. 
information will very shortly be available for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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EVA W. SCULLY 


Vice-President 
Home Economics 





CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 


Treasurer 





ROY G. FALES 
Vice-President 
Industrial Arts 





J. C. WOODIN 
Vice-President 
Industrial Education 
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AVA Officers, 1950 


RANK C. Moore, Director of Industrial 
| eee Education, Cleveland Public 
hell hools. Cle veland, Ohio. was € le ete d 
President of the American Vocational As- 
sociation for a one-year term at the House 
of Delegates meeting which was held in 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, on Fri- 
day, December 9, 1949. Mr. Moore, rec- 
ognized in his home state and throughout 
the country as a leader in the field of in- 
dustrial arts, well deserves AVA’s highest 
honor. It is certain that he will receive 
the unqualified endorsement of the entire 
association membership in fulfilling his 
duties as AVA’s President for 1950 

Charles W. Sylvester, In recognition of 
his outstanding service, was reelected for 
the 23rd time for a one-year term as treas- 
urer of the Association. Mr. Sylvester is 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools for 
the City of Baltimore, Maryland. He has 
served in this capacity since 1927 

Roy G. Fales, Chief, Bureau of Indus- 
trial Arts Education, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y., was elected for 
one year to fill the vacancy for Vice- 
President, Industrial Arts Education, 
created bt the elevation of Frank C 
Moore to the Pre sident’s officer Mr. 
Moore had completed two years of a 


three-vear term. Dr. Fales has served as 


New York State’s Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts for the past 20 years. He has a broad 
experience in teaching and supervising in- 
dustrial arts programs throughout the 
United States. 

Eva W. Scully, Arizona State Supervisor 
of Homemaking Education, was elected to 
complete the remaining year of Dr. Maude 
Williamsoh’s unexpired three-year term as 
AVA’s Vice-President for Home _ Eco- 
nomics Education. Mrs. Scully served as 
an interim appointee to this office from 
early last fall until the time of the House 
of Delegates elections, due to Dr. William- 
son’s resignation upon acceptance of a 
two-year assignment in Japan. Mrs. Scully 
is nationally recognized as a leader in 
home economics education 

a. Cc, W oodin, whose term as Vice- 
President of Industrial Education had ex- 
pired, was reelected for 3 years to this 
office. Mr. Woodin is Director of Indus- 
trial and Adult Education in Wichita, 
Kansas, and, as such, brings to the Execu- 
tive Committee a fine background of ex- 
perience and leade rship 

The American Vocational Association 
membership is fortunate in again having 
a distinguished roster of Executive Com- 
mittee members 
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AVA’s 1950 President Frank C. Moore, Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis and 1949 President 


E. L. Williams examine the 1949 Convention booklet. 


In the background is the AVA flag 


which was made by Frank Wiggins Trade School (Los Angeles, California) students 
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Treasurer's Report 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 






INC. 


December 1, 1948 to November 30, 1949, 

















Inclusive 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1948...............000ceeceee $ 23,551.83 
RECEIPTS 
INS aise civacnccedcatendcedepe $62,439.00 
IED Sc avd savivecconeveccunsecetinees 2,455.00 
I ol oo ai aaa twian uh ae 1,905.37 
Convention Proceeds—Milwaukee ....... $ 840. 

(Advance) Atlantic City ..... 9,875.00 10,715.00 
Contribution—Federal Com. Life Adjust. Educ....... 2,500.00 
SE GE Ts a Es ooo vndcccccecvadecesseses 669.30 
PCE aii cenedidsdaroadhetbbeceedenes 1,762.00 
Home Economics Fund for Germany............... 151.55 
Advertising in the “A. V. Journal”................ 18,714.47 
I “No inca daeueereroeickwoeeseesees+< 625.36 
R iled A a er ee 846.59 102,783.64 

$126,335.47 
DISBURSEMENTS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
SD ie a waa mals ta eee kaka iee $13,022.00 
Stenographic Service ..............-. 8,330.84 
Dt ttncbelbakek«aksiceanhaaenens 1,961.02 
Printing and Stationery.............. 134.15 
DE: csp cansedabdesbbicedanecnene 433.38 
Communication (Telephone & Teleg.).. 519.82 
Equipment and Supplies............. 2,376.83 
SR ere 2,730.00 
i TE os cane cceaenenenene 3,772.20 
ES re ee 437.06 $33,717.30 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
Comp. & Clerical Exp. (Treas.)........ $ 1,730.40 
DD cuanapambacresegnceaneeneds 8,757.41 
A. V. Journal—Printing.............. 33,612.16 
LS 701 ones eadieanenaceiewents 7,715.34 
CE cevcapaccuateescun 1,263.30 
PUD cece ccccnceccccccosccces 1,413.10 
PD Giivccdenesccdeoceses 291.92 
Printing, Stationery & Postage...... é 367.88 
Fed. Com. Life Adjust. Educ........... 1,307.06 
Home E ics Tehrs.—G y.... 1,540.00 
Cc ication (Teleph & Teleg.).. 1,397.63 
Convention Expenses ............... 6,071.78 
Ge a ecrcwetactresecévess 100.00 
Treasurer's Bond (2 Years)........... 74.06 
American Council on Education....... 100.00 
Refund—Cancellation Exhibit Space... 395.00 
Miscellaneous ............--005 ee 461.28 
Reconciled Accts. (Held for Collect.)... 1,287.95 67,886.27 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
MED Sacccabedhisiascirecesiereees $ 4,288.91 4,288.91 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
PD. nda ebn bees oeoe errr $ 2,219.26 
DEE ertcdieewesatp awed sa éniet ie 3,420.47 
EE ee eee 1,484.22 
EN 5s cvedusddernseweedades 300.00 
CE ceestevensveaseercsane 425.21 7,849.16 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS COMMITTEE......... $ 465.68 
CONSTRUCTION REVISION COMMITTEE. 120.00 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 676.13 
AUTOMOTIVE TRADES COMMITTEE..... 143.47 
SAFETY EDUCATION COMMITTEE....... 401.11 
COMMITTEE ON VOC. EDUC. FOR ADULTS 582.09 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUC. COMMITTEE... 572.92 
VETERANS “ON-THE-FARM” TRG. COM- 
SEE spiel cepwh ond okemeaee yeh ue 796.50 
APPRENTICE TRAINING COMMITTEE.... 1,128.82 4,886.72 118,628.36 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1949...................22055. 7,707.11 


$126,335.47 





TOTAL ASSETS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1949 





Balance in Bank, November 30, 1949.................0-eeeues $ 7,707.19 
Restricted Balance—Sears Life Adjustment Fund... $ 1,192.94 
Restricted Amount Home Economics Fund—Germany 1,220.10 
Dn. €isahwasdehvodetadbetsencecsebeacoode $ 2,413.04 
SD eager dye esvsdeebnewedinn 5,294.07 
Registered U. S. Treasury Bonds—2'/2%......... $ 5,000.00 
Registered U. S. Treasury Bonds—27e%......... 14,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series D) 10M............. 9,800.00 
U. S$. War Bonds (Series F) 16M................. 13,360.00 
U. S. War Bonds (Series G) 5M................. 4,760.00 

Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
84 Shares Pref. Stock.............. $882.00 
of 1 Share Pref. Stock........... 3.65 885.65 47,805.65 





TOTAL ASSETS 


$ 55,512.76 


TOTAL IN LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND (Included in Assets) $46,757:00 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, 
Treasurer. 





AVA CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 
(Continued from page 6) 


opportunities for constructive work offered by a nation- 


wide congregation of vocational school people. 


registration of nearly 2,900 included members 


The 
from all 


over the United States, and a delegation of over thirty 


Canadians indicates that the AVA is gaining a sizable 


number of friends and supporters in Canada. 


tional schools were closed in New Jersey on Friday, so 


Voca- 


that vocational instructors might attend the AVA ses- 


sions. 


A delegation of over 260 members from Connecticut 
invaded the convention on Thursday and Friday, each 
member easily identified by a bright blue Connecticut 
The party traveled to Atlantic City by bus, 
auto, and train and, as part of the special arrangements 
made for their attendance through the efforts of Mr. 
Carl Gray, President of the Grenby Manufacturing 
Company and President of the Connecticut State Voca- 
tional Association, Connecticut members and friends 
met together for a breakfast meeting at the Madison 
This Connecticut group 
deserves much praise for their fine turnout and their 


ribbon. 


Hotel on Friday morning. 


contribution to the success of the convention. 


Satisfaction was expressed by the membership that 
AVA conventions had really become “big-time.” 
tendance figures, the size and quality of exhibits, the 
well-known and influential speakers who addressed the 
meetings, and the vital, constructive programs proved 
that our organization is a significant one and that AVA 
conventions perform a real function in promoting the 


vocational education programs of this country. 
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A Home Economics Panel discusses “Family Life as a Major Goal of 


Education” 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND NATIONAL WELL-BEING 


Editor’s Note—We present below an abstract of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath’s Opening 
Address at the 1949 AVA Convention. The speech was 
delivered by Rall I. Grigsby, U. S. Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


‘ 


‘... I want to say that my contacts with the per- 
sons interested in vocational education during the past 
nine months have been pleasant and profitable. This is 
especially true of my associations with Mr. Dennis and 
with the Directors of Vocational Education in various 
states. I am conscious of the problems which they 
face and which indeed we all face together in advancing 
the interests of vocational education throughout this 
country. I pledge you my full support and assistance 
in this great effort. , 

“T shall not undertake to address myself to the spe- 
cific problems of vocational education but rather to 
consider vocational education broadly as it is related 
to the contemporary American scene. 

“A Congressional Committee last month issued a re- 
port called ‘Low-Income Families and Economic Sta- 
bility.’ The facts presented form the framework within 
which some serious thinking needs to be done. Accord- 
ing to that report, one family in ten in the United States, 
in the peak year of our national prosperity, had an in- 
come of less than $1,000 cash. One family in four had a 
cash income of less than $2,000. 

“Low income means that people cannot buy, and this 
limited purchasing power is one of the primary forces in 
the cyclical fluctuations in our economy. A stable econ- 
omy requires a stable purchasing power. Only with 
high production and continuing employment, and only 
if the people generally share in the total product can we 
avoid the excesses of cyclical fluctuation with their 
alternation between boom and bust. The question be- 
fore us, then, is whether or not we can achieve stability 
of production and purchasing power at a high level. 

“This is not an academic question. The democracies 
of the world are today bidding for the allegiance of peo- 
ples and nations against the counter-enticements of 
totalitarianism. . . . One way, and not the least effec- 
tive way, to meet this world challenge of communism is 
to retain the tactical advantage which high productivity 
with generally widespread high purchasing power gives 
us. High productivity leading to adequate incomes for 
all producers can put a stable base under our economy 
and it can strengthen the convictions of all Americans 
in our democratic way of life. 

“ .. There are many who will argue that every so- 
ciety through the ages has had a large percentage of 
citizens who because of incompetence, limitations of 
native endowment, laziness, or general ineffectiveness 
have been unable to live much above the animal level 
of mere subsistence. History shows that that is true. 
And we may expect that in our American society some 
undetermined number of such nonproductive citizens 
will continue to exist. We must keep in mind, how- 
ever, that we as a nation have believed that this num- 
ber can be reduced by education. In no nation have the 
citizens generally received the advantages of education 
that ours have, and we believe that education yet re- 
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EARL J. McGRATH 


mains the best means by which a man can improve his 
lot. Hence we turn to education with our present 
problem. 

“Better education not only contributes to greater 

production by the full development of the individual’s 
abilities; it also makes him a larger consumer. His 
desire for a greater range of consumer goods is in- 
creased by educational advantages. 
_ “In terms of the low-income group—that one family 
in every four with which I began this talk—the prob- 
Jem is not one of maintaining a presently high’ level 
of income. The problem is one of training them so that 
their productivity increases to the point where, even 
though they may still be lower than many of their fel- 
lows, they are well above the subsistence level in meet- 
ing their wants and needs as consumers. 

“Education for profitable employment is one im- 
portant component of preparation for the full life. 
Practically all of the education now going forward at 
the graduate level is vocational. Let us be frank. If 
one man learns to use his tools, to cut and shape and 
put materials together into a house, we call him a car- 
penter and say he has had vocational training. When 
another man learns to use his tools, to cut and shape and 
put materials together into a healthy human body, we 
call him a surgeon. Has he not also had vocational 
training? ... 

“Within the field of education and training which is 
commonly marked off and called ‘vocational,’ we have 
a particularly fertile opportunity to do the things which 
will lead to economic stability and to the elimination of 
the low-income family. 

“Of course much has already been done through voca- 
tional education to lift the income levels of many Amer- 
ican families. The vocational education program has 
grown rapidly since its inception over thirty years ago. 
This fact is made clear when one examines the enroll- 
ments in our public secondary schools. There are to- 
day approximately 24,000 public secondary schools in 
the United States and they enroll at present over seven 
million students. Of these seven, about one million, or 
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Here’s a new equipment for teaching HARMONIC ANALYSIS 








G-E PORTABLE HARMONIC GENERATOR 


@ With the new G-E harmonic gen- 
erator, you can give students a 
vivid demonstration of wave shapes 
and their harmonic components. 
You can use this equipment in reg- 
ular classroom instruction in elec- 
trical and physics subjects. It en- 
ables you to show on anoscilloscope 
how numerous different wave 
shapes* are formed by combining 
basic sine-wave components. 

The generator has a series of 
inductor rotors, driven by a common 
synchronous motor, which produce 
a fundamental frequency and its 









*You can demonstrate: 


@ sow -tooth = es 
are waves 7 
+ nor oe series diagram 
i s figure 
c 


s ' yits 
character! 


stics of cire 





Gives Schools a Unique Visual Aid 


second, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh har- 
monics. Individual panel controls permit in- 
stant adjustment of phase and amplitude of 
each frequency output. Any combination of 
the outputs can be fed to a standard 
oscilloscope. 

> Net educational price is $335. Authorized 
A “a for stock shipment. Write Section 687-22, 

mem Apparatus Dept., General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





14 per cent, are enrolled in federally-aided vocational 
programs. These students are, however, to be found in 
only 48 per cent of the public secondary schools since 
the other 52 per cent have no program of vocational 
studies. And even among the 48 per cent few such high 
schools maintain a full complement of vocational 
courses. Indeed, only 5 per cent of public secondary 
schools have courses in more than two of the vocational 
fields. 

“This program—extensive and valuable as it is—is 
not enough to provide the program that we need 
throughout the United States. If funds were available 
many high schools which do not now offer vocational 
education could launch such a program in the im- 
mediate future. There are also a great many other 
high schools which now have some vocational education 
but which would be able to increase the scope of their 
offerings. 

“Expanded programs of vocational education are es- 
sential. We want both to broaden the scope of the 
offerings and to offer the broadened training much more 
widely than we have yet done. For agriculture, for in- 
dustry, and for the distributive occupations, we must 
reach that other half of the high schools we have not 
been reaching, and we must enrich the offerings in all 
the schools. 

“Tf this job of vocational education in its larger and 
genuine meaning is done, and done well, we shall wit- 
ness the gradual—and not too gradual, either—lifting 
of the general level of well-being of all our people.- I 
ean think of no sorrier prospect for the future than that 
a Congressional Committee should be forced to bring 
in a report ten or twenty years from now saying that 
the situation noted in 1948 still exists. I am sure this 


will not happen. I feel confident that there will be a 
continuous lifting of the level of education among our 
people. As the Congressional Committee to which I 
referred reported, there is a direct relation between the 
amount of education a person has and his social status 
and earning power. It is certain that as the advantages 
of education are extended to a larger percentage of our 
young people, they will become more productive and in- 
formed members of our society. In this process the pro- 
gram of vocational education will in my judgment play 
an increasingly important part. The full talents of our 
children will be developed in order that they may be- 
come productive workers and capable citizens. This is 
the surest guarantee of national prosperity and indi- 
vidual well-being of our people; it is also the surest 
guarantee that our democratic way of life will continue 
to thrive and stand more and more clearly before the 
people of the world as an example of the way in which 
a people can govern themselves for the good of all.” 





ATTENTION! 
STATE VOCATIONAL SECRETARIES 


To avoid non-delivery of the AMERICAN Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL during 1950, be sure to include 
street addresses and postal zone numbers on the 
AVA 1950 membership lists. The new member- 
ship year began on December Ist. Please get 
your 1950 AVA membership lists in promptly. 
Send them now! 











When writing advertisers please mention American Vocationa! Journal 
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THE 
EXHIBITS 


HE exhibit area of the huge Convention Hall proved 

to be one of the most popular attractions of the con- 
vention, and the educational and commercial exhibits 
were crowded with AVA members and their friends all 
day Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. The seventy- 
six business firms and organizations, constituting the 
largest group. ever exhibiting at an AVA convention, 
displayed the latest in shop equipment, tools, instruc- 
tional material, textbooks, and teaching aids of all sorts. 
Boys from local high schools pounded out aluminum 
jewelry, lathes and drills ran continually, beauty cul- 
ture films were shown, and the whole area hummed with 
activity as exhibitors vied for attention. Every effort 
was made to present those materials and services which 
would be of vital interest to administrators and teachers 
in every field of vocational education. The large num- 
ber of firms participating in the convention is indicative 
of the growing influence of vocational and practical arts 
education, and these business organizations are eager 
to have access to this market. 

The AVA itself joined the list of exhibitors this year 
in order to bring to the attention of all convention vis- 
itors the various publications available through the 
AVA Washington office. Great interest was shown by 
the members in the new bulletins completed during the 
year. In conjunction with the display of publications 
was an exhibit of publications, letterheads, programs, 
and newsletters from the various state vocational asso- 
ciations, which gave members a chance to see what was 
being done in other parts of the country. 





Are you hungry? 


JANUARY, 1950 





FRED HESS & SON 


International Harvester’s Exhibit Attracted Home Economics Delegates 


In addition to the commercial exhibits there were two 
educational exhibits which aroused much interest. The 
vocational and technical schools of New Jersey were 
represented by exhibits prepared in most cases by the 
students themselves. The home economics, agricul- 
tural, industrial arts, and vocational guidance programs 
of the state of New Jersey were explained in pictures 
and diagrams. 

A sizable exhibit of vocational building and school 
shop plans proved to be both instructional and inspiring 
to those AVA visitors who are concerned with this phase 
Schools and administrative 
units from all over the country sent photographs, draw- 
ings, and models of school shops now in operation and 
buildings being planned or already under construction. 
Dominating the center of the exhibit was a revolving 
table display—a model school shop layout done by 
Dallas Vocational School veterans, which boasted about 
the “real Texas soil” used for the grounds. Other 
models and blueprints from California, Oklahoma, 
Maryland, Mississippi, and many other places presented 
a panorama of progressive thinking on vocational school 
planning and may help to establish a new standard for 
vocational buildings and shop construction and equip- 


of vocational education. 


ment arrangement. 





FRED HESS & SON 


AVA’s Publications Exhibit in Atlantic City’s Auditorium. Seated, center, 
is Mrs. Nancy Kane, Publications Assistant. To her right, standing, is 
Gilbert Weaver, Chairman, Committee on Research and Publications 
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LIST OF EXHIBITORS 
1949 AVA CONVENTION 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, Massachusetts 

Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania 

American Handicrafts Company, Inc., East Orange, 
New Jersey 

American School of Beauty Culture, Chicago, Illinois 

American Technical Society, Chicago, Illinois 

American Type Founders Sales Corporation, Elizabeth 
B, New Jersey 

E. C. Atkins and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Atlas Press Company, Kalamazoo 13D, Michigan 

H. O. Atwood Associates, New York, New York 

Ballantine Industries, Absecon, New Jersey 

Barrett Brake School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Behr-Manning Corporation, Troy, New York 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Ine. (formerly Manual Arts 
Press), Peoria, Illinois 

Boice-Crane Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Boin Arts & Crafts Company, Morristown, New Jersey 

Bristol-Myers Company, New York, New York 

Brodhead-Garrett Company, Cleveland 5, Ohio 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California 

The Cincinnati Tool Company, Norwood, Ohio 

Delmar Publishers, Inc., Albany 1, New York 

Delta Manufacturing Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

DeVry Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 

DonJer Products Company, Brooklyn, New York 

DeWalt, Incorporated, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Eugene Dietzgen Company, New York, New York 

Dixie Canner Company, Athens, Georgia 

William Dixon, Incorporated, Newark, New Jersey 

Embosograph Corporation of America, New York, New 
York 

Empire Tackle Company, New Haven, New York. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 

General Finishes Sales & Service Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 

D. C. Heath and Company, New York, New York 

Household Finance Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 

International Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois 

International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania 

The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

The Linde Air Products Company, New York, New 
York 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Logan Engineering Company, Chicago, Illinois 

The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Michigan 

The Macmillan Company, New York, New York 





Representative Commercial Exhibits which were inspected by th d 
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Part of the Special Exhibit of Vocational School Buildings and Shops 


Marvin Machine 
Michigan 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New York 

MeKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois 

W. Loman Meyers, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., New York, New 
York 

The Byron G. Moon Company, New York, New York 

National Association for Practical Nurse Education, 
New York, New York 

National Candy Wholesalers Association, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

New York City Board of Education, New York, New 
York 

Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Parks Woodworking Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Plastics Development Corporation, New York, New 
York 

The Frederick Post Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, New York 

School Shop, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois 

Sheldon Machine Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

Shell Oil Company, Inc., New York, New York 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Indiana 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stanley Tools, New Britain, Connecticut 

L. 8. Starrett Company, Athol, Massachusetts 

U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. 

U. 8. Navy Recruiting Service, School & College Rela- 
tions, Arlington, Virginia 

U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Universal Scientific Company, Inc., Vincennes, Indiana 

D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, New York 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 

Walker-Turner Division, Plainfield, New Jersey 

Wetzler Clamp Company, Long Island City, New York 

Yates-American Machine Company, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Products, Incorporated, Detroit, 





of delegat 
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Report of Resolutions Committee — Atlantic City, N. J. 
December, 1949 


1. APPRECIATION FOR THE WORK OF OUR OFFICERS 


This convention expresses its appreciation and ad- 
miration for the manner in which the officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee have handled the af- 
fairs of the Association during the past year. We also 
express thanks for the effective and efficient operation 
of the headquarters office by the Executive Secretary 
and his staff. 


2. APPRECIATION FOR CONVENTION ARRANGEMENTS 


The American Vocational Association is deeply in- 
debted to many persons and groups for their various 
services rendered during the past year in planning for 
the convention. The Association commends members of 
the AVA Executive Committee, the General Convention 
Planning Committee, the Presidents of the affiliated 
state organizations, Chairman of the Local Convention 
Committee, Director of Vocational Education of the 
State of New Jersey and his staff, the Convention 
Bureau of Atlantic City, and the management of the 
various hotels for the excellent accommodations pro- 
vided during the series of meetings. 


3. RESPONSIBILITY IN LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


Since meeting Life Adjustment needs has been the 
major purpose of vocational education since its incep- 
tion, and since the Prosser Resolution has given impetus 
to the reevaluation of practices in meeting Life Adjust- 
ment needs in the total program of education, the 
American Vocational Association recommends that all 
sections represented in the Association reevaluate their 
purposes and practices in meeting Life Adjustment 
needs of youth and that all members utilize opportuni- 
ties for working with school and community groups 
interested in all fields of education in order to aid in 
planning a better total program of education. 


4. WORKING ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, has appointed a Working Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education, made up of eight 
state directors of vocational education, two from each 
region, nominated by the State Directors of the respec- 
tive regions. This Council, as the result of their first 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on December 2 and 3, 
1949, unanimously expressed a feeling of gratification 
and optimism regarding the effectiveness of this Council 
in the safeguarding and further development of pro- 
fessional services in vocational education. The Ameri- 
can Vocational Association endorses the plan of the 
United States Commissioner of Education to use such 
Advisory Council in the formulation of policies and 
practices regarding the organization and administration 
of vocational education through the public schools of 
the United States. 


JANUARY, 1950 


5. IMPROVED PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Responsible American citizenship embodies a knowl- 
edge and an appreciation of the worthy contributions 
of public and private agencies, to the common welfare. 
The services of guidance, industrial arts and vocational 
education have provided an equalization of opportunity 
for the social and economic adjustment to growing 
numbers of youth and adults. We ask that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, through its officers, com- 
mittees and members, give immediate and effective 
attention to the building of improved public and pro- 
fessional relations with agricultural, business, home- 
making, industrial, educational, labor, civic and service 
groups to the end that our citizens may have a better 
understanding of our services which are of such vital 
importance in improving the American standard of 
living and the abilities of our citizens to share in the 
character building resources of our institutions and our 
people. 


6. APPROPRIATIONS UNDER THE GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 


The demand for vocational education has continued 
to increase over the years and especially have such 
demands increased on an accelerated rate during the 
years since the war, to the point where the percentage 
of reimbursement to local school districts has been re- 
duced in most states below the level of effective opera- 
tions. The need for the further development of voca- 
tional education is more evident now than ever before, 
especially in new areas of training and in the more than 
50 per cent of all local school units who do not now have 
any type of vocational education. 

There is a definite relationship between trained work- 
ers and national security. The amount of unemploy- 
ment and reemployment is dependent to a large degree 
upon the effectiveness of training programs and facilities 
on the local level. All phases of business, industry, 
agriculture and homemaking are asking for assistance 
from the various states in the further development of 
efficient training programs. Knowing that there are 
available in increased numbers qualified instructors in 
each of the areas, we urge the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget to provide during the next fiscal year 
the full amount of approximately $29,000,000 authorized 
by the George-Barden Act. , 


7. EXTENSION OF AVA SERVICES 


The American Vocational Association, through its 
long history of professional service to American educa- 
tion, has assisted school officials and teachers in de- 
veloping and extending guidance, industrial arts and 
vocational education opportunities for increased num- 
bers of youth and adults. The rising public and pro- 
fessional confidence in the leadership of the Association 
has enormously increased the demands for many new 
types of professional and technical services.. It is ap- 
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parent that the present staff of the Washington’ Office 
of the Association is inadequate to meet such demands 
for service. We therefore recommend to the American 
Vocational Association House of Delegates and to the 
Executive Committee that prompt steps be taken to 
provide an adequate number of professionally prepared 
persons to render such services as might center in re- 
search, publications, and national, state and local con- 
ferences, which will contribute to a better understanding 
on the part of leaders in American education concerning 
our aims, achievements, needs and services. We further 
recommend that appropriate policies be established and 
suitable steps be taken to finance these enlarged pro- 
fessional services and that committees planning meet- 
ings should be provided with a more adequate allotment 
from the AVA treasury so that they will not be handi- 
capped in securing the professional leadership needed. 


8. EXPANSION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 


Rehabilitation centers and sheltered workshops are 
badly needed for the more complete restoration and 
training of the severely disabled. There is need for ex- 
panded programs for training the homebound to manu- 
facture articles for sale, and for assistance in market- 
ing. There is need for additional research in the extent 
and classification of disability and in the techniques of 
rehabilitation and additional legislation is needed to 
make the above facilities and programs possible. It 
is recommended that the American Vocational Associa- 
tion support H. R. 5577, which would provide financial 
assistance to the states and help expand services for 
the handicapped. 


9. OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
CLUBS 


Distributive Education Clubs of America have be- 
come and are continuing to be vital to the development 
of Distributive Education; they are an integral part of 
a training program providing leadership abilities in 
this our democratic system and strengthening the life 
adjustment of a large segment of American youth 
entering into distributive occupations, one of the largest 
areas of gainful employment in our economy. 

Student organizations in other areas of vocational 
education have proved their effectiveness and value and 
are a most progressive force in strengthening each 
vocational area. It is recommended that the American 
Vocational Association through its Executive Committee 
encourage through official recognition the further growth 
and strengthening of the Distributive Education Clubs 
of America and that a request be made of the United 
States Office of Education to provide the same encour- 
agement, leadership and sponsorship which it is now 
providing for other student organizations in the vo- 
cational education services. 


10. CONCERN FOR COMMON PROBLEMS 


There are a number of fields of education interested 
in those areas of special concern to vocational educa- 
tion, such as family life, health, nutrition, and produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of goods and services. 
The American Vocational Association is urged to invite 
more representatives from other areas of education to 
participate in vocational education conferences at the 
national, state and local levels. It is recommended 
that the Association provide increased opportunities 
for programs which will help groups to see ways of 
working together on common problems. 
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11. INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Leaders in the field of vocational education recognize 
the value of an effective program of industrial arts and 
the contribution such a program can make to the field 
of vocational education. We recommend that specific 
plans be made and put into effect as soon as possible 
to stimulate and make desirable the affiliation of more 
teachers and leaders in industrial arts with the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. (There are approximately 
30,000 industrial arts teachers in this country.) 

In recognizing the advisability and desirability of 
expert supervision of industrial arts in the several 
states and territories, the American Vocational Associa- 
tion should make specific recommendations to State 
Departments of Education and dispense information 
‘aleulated to promote the appointment of supervisors of 
industrial arts in every state. 

It is further recommended that the American Voca- 
tional Association recognize the need for continued re- 
search in the field of industrial arts and that an active 
program be maintained during the coming year, and 

That the American Vocational Association sponsor 
publications in the field of industrial arts which will 
show the trends for industrial arts in the elementary, 
intermediate, secondary schools and colleges and the 
relationship of the area with other areas in the cur- 
riculum. 

That the American Vocational Association recognize 
the justice and the merit of the request that all areas 
be given consideration when selecting a president and 
that industrial arts be given particular consideration 
in 1950-51. 


12. ADEQUATE CONVENTION FACILITIES 


American vocational education is a leading force in 
preparing the individual to assume his civic and eco- 
nomic responsibilities in a truly democratic manner. It 
is important, then, that the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation hold its conventions only in cities where ade- 
quate facilities may be obtained for all delegates. 


13. INSTITUTIONAL ON-FARM TRAINING 


P. L. 346 as amended by P. L. 377 provides for Voca- 
tional Training in Agriculture for eligible veterans of 
World War II through a medium known as Institutional 
On-Farm Training, which “shall include any course of 
instruction approved by the appropriate agency of the 
state or the administrator . . . such course to be devel- 
oped with due consideration to the size and character of 
the farm on which the veteran is to receive his super- 
vised work experience and to the need of the veteran, 
in the type of farming in which he is training.” The 
needs of veterans will vary according to: 

1. Entitlement. 

2. Type of farming. 

3. Size and character of farm. 

4. Prior training and experience. 

5. Limitations of training facilities in terms of in- 

struction and geographical location. 

6. And other factors. 

It is the responsibility of the contracting educational 
agency to develop a course of study sufficient to meet 
the needs of the individual veteran without “any super- 
vision or control, whatsoever, . . . by a department, 
agency or officer of the United States.” 

Interpretations of the law by the Veterans Adminstra- 
tion prohibit putting into practice the established pro- 
cedures of agricultural education in fitting the course to 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The to education in a free land. 


Proffered in open meeting by THE SHIP, at the forty- 
third annual convention of the American Vocational As- 
sociation in Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 9, 1949. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
(Continued from page 10) 


9. The Vocational Rehabilitation situation has again 
emerged into the limelight. There is a considerable 
sharp division of opinion among some of the leaders in 
this field of service. There is even a possibility that 
legislation may be promoted which would tend even- 
tually to transfer this rehabilitation service to the U. 8. 
Department of Labor to be operated under its direction. 
The members of this Association should familiarize 
themselves with the provision of H.R. 5577. We ear- 
nestly suggest tliat our state vocational leaders send to 
their members of Congress asking for copies of this 
pending legislation. This should be done without delay 
as Congress, when it reconvenes in January, may take 
this matter up without too much delay. There is con- 
siderable pressure in favor of this measure from certain 
quarters. 

10. Last year, for various reasons, the appropriation 
under the terms of the George-Barden Act remained the 
same as for the previous year. This year the Office of 
Education has again requested and justified the entire 
authorization of slightly more than $29 million under 
the terms of the George-Barden Act. The AVA has 
been active in working to support the proposal to secure 
the full $29 million. The states need money and the 
states have justified their requests for the full amount 
provided for in the act. When the Bureau of the Budget 
makes its recommendations to Congress our AVA mem- 
bership will receive proper notice in order that the 
various states may register their vigorous requests for 
the full amount through their Senators and Congress- 
men. 

In addition to these legislative matters, there are 
other educational projects of interest to vocational edu- 
vation. At the meeting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities on October 27, 1949, 
Ear! J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, re- 
vealed a set of proposals to provide the basis for a fed- 
eral scholarship program. Federal action is needed, 
said the Commissioners, to take care of the more than 
two million persons of college abilities who do not now 
get to college. To prevent these American youths from 
going through life functioning below the level of their 
full potential, McGrath suggests that the country in- 
crease the percentage of its national wealth which is 
spent for higher education. At the present time, only 
46 cents for every hundred dollars of wealth produced 
in the nation is spent for higher education, and only 
slightly over one-tenth of one cent is spent for student 
aid. A country which owes so much to education, and 
particularly to trained technicians, should not hesitate 
to increase the expenditures for student aid in higher 
education institutions. 

McGrath’s proposals, which would cost the country 
one cent and a half for each $100 of our national wealth, 
are as follows: 

1. A Federal appropriation of $300,000,000 annually 
for scholarships to be allotted among the states on the 
basis of a formula combining the number of persons of 
college age and the number of high school graduates 
within each state. 

2. Scholarships to be awarded to high school grad- 
uates within each state on the basis of objective meas- 
ures of academic promise and ability. 

3. Each scholarship winner to be free to attend any 
college of his choice approved by a State Commission 
and to which the student is admitted. 

4. No limitations to be placed on the subject matter 
field in which the student may study. 
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5. A student might hold the scholarship as long as 
he made satisfactory progress toward a degree, but no 
longer than four years. 


6. Change of residence of the student would not void 
his rights or change his relationship to the State Com- 
mission originally making the award to him. 

7. The annual stipend for undergraduate students 
would be $600 and $1,000 for graduate students—scaled 
upwards for dependents. 

8. Safeguards would be provided against discrimina- 
tion based on race, sex, religion, origin, citizenship, or 
residence. 

9. Administrative costs might be borne by the states 
and the Federal Government. This proposal would pro- 
vide scholarships for about 400,000 undergraduates and 
about 37,500 graduates and professional school students. 


To supplement the scholarships, Mr. McGrath pro- 
posed federally guaranteed loans to college and univer- 
sity students. The costs of administering the loan pro- 
gram would be borne by the Federal Government, but 
the loans would be made by local lending institutions. 


New Veterans Training National Association 


Various educational factors and groups are involved 
in the problem of securing proper support for vocational 
training programs for veterans. Many of our state pro- 
grams have bogged down because of cumbersome and 
negative rulings from the regional offices of the VA. 
Some of these decisions have been prompted by the VA 
on the federal level. The Department of Adult Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association has had a 
committee on veterans training in operation for several 
months. The American Council on Education has a 
special committee to handle veterans training problems 
for the higher institutions. The AVA has been active 
in arranging for conferences with the VA of various 
state and regional vocational groups. The NEA De- 
partment of Adult Education, at its recent Cleveland 
meeting, discussed at length the difficulties involved in 
veterans training regulations and decisions. At that 
meeting it was decided to create a new national organ- 
ization to deal with veterans training. Whether this 
will operate as an independent national organization or 
will prove to be a veterans training department of the 
NEA does not yet seem clear. In any case, the AVA 
has been invited to participate in the work of this group. 

It is quite apparent that it will be necessary for the 
AVA to remain on the alert and te continue to arrange 
for necessary conferences with the VA if irritating sit- 
uations are to be eliminated. It has been suggested by 
many of our vocational leaders that we may find it 
necessary to plan some additional legislation to submit 
to Congress dealing with the veterans training situation. 
Whether or not this will be done in the immediate future 
may depend upon the promptness and definiteness with 
which understandings can be reached with the VA and 
our vocational leaders. 


The AVA Convention 


Few of us here at this convention realize the amount 
of detailed work which goes on behind the scenes in 
preparation for such a large gathering. Each vice- 
president appoints a program chairman and these pro- 
gram chairmen have expended many hours in planning 
and arranging for the various section meetings; local 
and state committees have worked hard to make all the 
preparations for a comfortable and enjoyable affair; 
and convention details have dominated the activity of 
the AVA office for the past several weeks. 
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In accordance with customary practice, the Novem- 
ber issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL carried 
a preliminary program of the AVA convention to stimu- 
late interest and encourage attendance. This prelimi- 
nary program sent to each and every AVA member was 
put into the mails one month before the convention. 
The final program, an attractive 76-page booklet, was 
compiled in the AVA office from information sent in by 
all program chairmen. A deadline of November 1 was 
set for all program changes, but, in an attempt to make 
the booklet as nearly accurate as possible, we made cor- 
rections in galley proof as late as November 18, although 
this involved much extra work and some additional ex- 
pense, because of the amount of last-minute information 
coming to us. 

The annual AVA convention has assumed tremen- 
dous proportions in tlhe last few years. The annual 
gathering of vocational education people can no longer 
be considered a hotel convention. The facilities of a 
convention hall are needed for adequate accommoda- 
tions. Here in Atlantic City this year over 181 meeting- 
room assignments were made for the meetings of the 
various groups and sections. Your Executive Secretary 
personally inspected each of these meeting rooms before 
making the numerous assignments. 

In order to keep track of all the different section meet- 
ings and special gatherings a meeting-room chart has 
been prepared as formerly. This chart covers the six 
days of the convention week and indicates whichgrooms 
are in use in the convention hall and in each of the seven 
participating hotels. 

More than 380 individuals are participating with 
definite assignments on the convention program. We 
have really arrived in the big time with our convention. 
May we humbly and earnestly hope that our delibera- 
tions here will in a very constructive way help to sta- 
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bilize and develop the program of vocational and indus- 
trial arts education. 


Educational and Commercial Exhibits 
The commercial and educational exhibits constitute 


‘high points of the AVA convention. This year the New 


Jersey Committee on Vocational Exhibits has prepared 
an interesting and instructive series of exhibits of the 
vocational and industrial arts programs of the schools 
of the state of New Jersey. There is also a special ex- 
hibit of vocational school buildings and shops prepared 
by a special AVA committee. The work of this com- 
mittee may perhaps lead to some important work by the 
AVA in the field of vocational school, shop and building 
standards, 


Convention Possibilities 


During the past year the Executive Committee has 
again given careful consideration to the question of 
holding the AVA convention at some other period dur- 
ing the year, rather than in December. A suggestion 
has come to the Executive Committee from the Agri- 
cultural Education group requesting that the AVA con- 
vention date be changed to some time during the sum- 
mer. The purpose of this is to make it possible for 
more teachers to attend the convention. In this con- 
nection, it may be of interest to note that last year at 
the Milwaukee convention nearly 900 teachers were in 
attendance and registered at the convention. 

The Executive Committee has been seriously en- 
deavoring to secure the opinions of our members rela- 
tive to any change in the date of the annual convention. 
In two successive issues of the JouRNAL we have placed 
boxed articles calling attention to the matter and asking 
that our members notify the Executive Committee with 
respect to their wishes. To date we have received a 
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relatively small number of replies from our total mem- 
bership. Practically all of these replies have come to 
us from the Agricultural Education groups. For some 
reason the other sections of our association have taken 
little or no interest in this matter up to the present time. 
The Executive Committee would really like to know 
the wishes of many of our members. 

The possibility of holding several regional AVA con- 
ventions has also been considered. At the request of 
some of our New England members the AVA sanc- 
tioned and gave assistance to a regional AVA convention 
which was held at Springfield, Massachusetts, last May. 
This was attended by more than a thousand AVA mem- 
bers from all over New England. The group was of 
the opinion that it might be wise to try another similar 
regional AVA conference for New England in another 
two or three years. It did not seem wise to the group to 
attempt to do this every year. 

The Executive Committee will continue to explore 
the advisability of holding some similar regional AVA 
conventions or conferences in other parts of the country. 
The Executive Committee is very desirous of doing any- 
thing and everything that will bring the AVA and its 
activities and its services closer to the majority of our 
membership in local communities all over the country. 
We are fully aware that the strength of the AVA lies 
with the rank and file of our membership in these local 
communities. Their support and their cooperation 
through the years is what has led to the growing in- 
fluence of the AVA as a national organization. 


The Year Ahead 


For very evident reasons, which need not be recounted 
here, we desire to call the attention of our membership 
and its local and state leadership to the necessity of 
keeping our programs of vocational and industrial arts 
education close to the needs of the groups that we serve. 
If our programs are to continue to be acceptable to the 
economic groups and to fit in with the economic and 
empioyment needs, it will always be important that we 
work in close cooperation with management, labor, 
farm, business and women’s groups. We must at all 
times maintain harmony with these groups and their 
leaders and allow them a continuing opportunity to 
make suggestions to us in the interest of genuine service 
programs. 

We are looking forward to a functioning national as- 
sociation that renders a distinct service. This service 
must help to stabilize and promote the programs and 
those who operate them. We should very definitely 
strive to bring about a greater participation in AVA 
activities on the part of a larger number of our member- 
ship from all sections of the country. Suggestions from 
our members as to how these operations can be improved 
are solicited. 

There is a definite need for an improvement in the 
techniques of selecting delegates to sit in the House of 
Delegates as representatives of the various state voca- 
tional associations. We urge the officers of our state 
vocational associations to consult the recently revised 
AVA constitution relative to this matter. To be a 
genuine democracy in action in our House of Delegates 
the members thereof must be selected by the folks back 
home and be truly representative of them. 

The AVA must work out very definite methods for 
encouraging the various youth groups that are already 
proving to be so effective in connection with our pro- 
grams. Those close to these youth groups have noted 
with great satisfaction that these programs are quite 
specific in their contributions to democracy and to good 
citizenship. 
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Perhaps we should give careful consideration to the 
operating of a number of small leadership conferences 
in various sections of the United States to give our asso- 
ciation the opportunity to secure at all times the grass 
root opinions and wishes of our great membership. If 
this proposal and other suggestions made in this report 
appeal to you and meet with your approval, we ear- 
nestly suggest that you register your opinion with the 
Executive Committee through your Washington AVA 
office. By so doing you can definitely contribute to 
democracy in action in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 





REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 18) 


the needs of the individual veteran and denies the 
veteran the right to continue his education and training 
until he has become proficient in farming operations. 

The progressive development of the agricultural train- 
ing program by professionally trained educators under 
previous rules and regulations of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration are now being curtailed by restrictions which 
were not previously anticipated by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration or the contracting agencies, and the Vet- 
erans Administration through its erroneous interpre- 
tations of the provisions of the law is serving as a 
stumbjing block to the successful operation of the pro- 
gram and is strangling the purposes and intent of train- 
ing programs through its delay and misinterpretation of 
the law which has resulted in chaotie conditions ad- 
versely affecting hundreds of thousands of veterans of 
World War II. 

The American Vocational Association should request 
the Veterans Administration to rescind recent instruc- 
tions which prohibit institutions from organizing and 
operating courses which will provide the veteran with 
training necessary to make him proficient in farming 
operations. It is recommended that the Veterans Admin- 
istration be requested to confer with a committee of 
professional vocational agricultural educators appointed 
by the American Vocational Association to resolve 
current differences in interpretation of the law. And 
in the event that satisfactory solutions to the problem 
involved are not agreed upon, be it further recommended 
that the American Vocational Association initiate and 
support corrective legislation. 


14. REAFFIRMATION OF 1948 RESOLUTIONS 


We recommend that the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, its committees and members reaffirm the policies 
and the programs contained in resolutions approved by 
the 1948 House of Delegates at Convention in Mil- 
waukee particularly as they concern education in a 
world divided, vocational education in foreign countries, 
education in occupied countries, education in the na- 
tional scene, federal aid for development of apprentice- 
ship curriculum material and exemption of teachers 
from income tax on retirement income. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Signed: 


T. G. Walters, Georgia (Agriculture); Rosa H. 
Loving, Virginia (Home Economies) ; V. L. Pick- 
ens, Missouri (Industrial Arts); James Dorsey, 
Connecticut (Distributive); R. C. Thompson, 
Maryland (Rehabilitation) ; Stewart Hulslander, 
Michigan (Guidance); Joseph R. Strobel, Ohio 
(Industrial) , Chairman. 
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THE PRACTICES OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Report of the Committee on Apprenticeship 


Foreword 


HE VITAL nature of apprenticeship requires active 
"hl petidingiion by education, industry, labor, and gov- 
ernment. In the following pages, the special Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship, with membership representing 
the American Vocational Association, the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, United States Department of Labor, the 
Division of Vocational Education, United States Office 
of Education, state apprenticeship agencies, state boards 
for vocational education and local vocational education 
boards, presents a brief but comprehensive statement 
setting forth practices of apprenticeship training in tlfe 
United States and defining the responsibilities of each 
group concerned with the implementation of a function- 
ing apprenticeship program, 

The committee has assembled for meetings at Wash- 
ington in April, 1949, at Saco, Maine, in June, and at 
Atlantic City in September and December, 1949, where 
the principles and functions set forth were discussed, 
formulated and agreed upon by the representatives in 
attendance. Several sub-committees have worked on 
specific phases. 

The committee, in the preparation of this document, 
feels that it has set forth a procedure which exemplifies 
the cooperation and teamwork on the federal, state and 
local levels so necessary to meet the demands for con- 
tinuation and further development of the accepted pro- 
cedures for the training of skilled craftsmen in America. 

The committee acknowledges with appreciation the 
contributions made by our special consultants, experts 
representing industry, labor and government agencies. 

This report, which is the result of the thinking of a 
combined representative group, is presented for the 
guidance of all who are concerned with apprentice train- 
ing in the United States of America. 


* * * 


Craftsmanship and the production of craftsmen are 
basic to our American economy .. . the secret of our 
American Way. But the highly skilled craftsman is no 
accident of our industrial system; he is, rather, the 
refined result of a time-proved method of agreements 
which provide for training and educating our youth in 
the practices of a skilled trade; he is the end-product of 
apprenticeship. Apprenticeship based on standards 
properly conceived and conscientiously applied produce 
skilled craftsmen. 

Apprenticeship involves planned training activities, 
and is the result of active participation in the planning 
and operation of such training activities by all groups 
concerned: industry, labor, education, government. The 
real basis of all apprenticeship activities, however, lies 
in the responsibility voluntarily accepted by employers 
and employees who are in a position to utilize all avail- 
able assistance from governmental agencies, employer 
or manufacture groups and labor. 
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There are two distinct and essential groups of re- 
sponsibilities and functions that motivate the promotion 
and subsequent operation of apprenticeship. One group 
deals with the apprentice as an employed worker, the 
conditions under which he works, such as his hours of 
work, rates of pay, and the length of his learning period, 
the ratio of apprentices to journeymen in his trade and 
apprenticeship agreements. The second group of func- 
tions relates to the apprentice as a student and concerns 
the technical instruction directly related to his trade 
and necessary for becoming a proficient craftsman and 
the coordination of this related technical instruction 
with his job experience. 

It is necessary that local groups—those most inti- 
mately concerned with apprenticeship—realize the es- 
sential nature of their effort, and that they utilize all 
possible sources of assistance such as may be had from— 

1. State and federal apprenticeship agencies. 

‘2. Local, state, and federal vocational education 
boards. 

3. Local, state, and national organizations of workers, 
employers, manufacturers and contractors. 

The group with primary responsibility for apprentice- 
ship is usually the Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
composed of equal representation from employees and 
employers in the occupation for which apprenticeship 
is planned. In carrying out its responsibilities, the joint 
committee will find it necessary to maintain close work- 
ing relationships with state and local agencies and rep- 
resentatives of other groups offering assistance. Services 
to be expected from the three groups listed are outlined 
below: 


State Apprenticeship Agencies and the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor 


A. Technical consultation and advice on all phases 
of apprenticeship: 

1. Justify apprenticeship on the basis of need for and 
advantages in a craft. 

2. Provide information on types of successful na- 
tional, state and local apprenticeship programs and pro- 
cedures; assist in selection of plan best suited to the 
situation in the craft or industry. 

3. Assist with and advise on the formulation of joint 
apprenticeship standards and individual apprenticeship 
agreements for the craft. 

4. Advise on the methods of selecting apprentices and 
assist in the registration of those selected 

5. Furnish information regarding apprenticeship 
standards for: 

(a) Initial selection of apprentices. 

(b) Hours, wages, working conditions. 

(c) Ratio of apprentices to journeymen. 

(d) Adequate job experience and training (work 
processes and rotation on jobs). : 

(e) Adequate related technical instruction. 
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B. Services provided for programs already in operation: 

1. Advise on the application and interpretation of 
laws affecting apprenticeship, joint agreements, and in- 
dividual apprentice agreements. 

2. Advise on procedure for adjustment of apprentice- 
ship standards to keep them in line with current prac- 
tice. 

C. Other services performed: 

1. Perform any specialized functions specified by 
state laws or apprenticeship councils. 

2. Assist in the registry of individual apprenticeship 
agreements. 

3. Review and register apprenticeship programs. 

4. Advise employers and employees of the applicabil- 
ity to apprenticeship of federal and state wage pro- 
visions, laws on hours of work, and procedures estab- 
lished under these laws. 

5. Generally assist in apprenticeship operating under 


plant standards. 
* * * 


It should be borne in mind that both laws and prac- 
tices affecting apprenticeship vary from state to state; 
some states define apprenticeship activities with com- 
plete legal specifications, while others leave the subject 
almost untouched. Likewise, some local school systems 
provide complete related and supplemental instruction 
for apprentices, while in others such instruction is lim- 
ited in scope and character. 


State and Local Vocational Education Agencies and the 
U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Division 


1. Advise and plan with state and local apprentice- 
ship councils and the Bureau of Apprenticeship on 
training programs. 

2. Secure and designate members of educational ad- 
visory committees, equally representative of employees 
and employers. 

3. Assist industry in the selection of apprentices by 
the development of aptitude tests or by providing pre- 
apprenticeship courses, or both. 

4. Employ and train apprentice instructors and co- 
ordinators. 

5., Provide or secure facilities, instructional materials, 
and supplies necessary and provide related technical in- 
struction for apprentices. 

6. Develop or secure trade analyses and courses of 
instruction. 

7. Enroll apprentices in schools and keep individual 
attendance and progress records. 

8. Correlate related technical instruction with job ex- 
perience. 

* * * 

Many organizations not primarily concerned with 
apprenticeship offer invaluable assistance to the joint 
committee organizing its lecal program, and are in posi- 
tion frequently to formulate activities national in scope. 


Local, State and National Organizations of Workers, 
Employers, Manufacturers and Contractors 


1. Formulate and furnish to local groups recognized 
instructional materials and outlines. 

2. Provide suggested standards for apprenticeship 
programs. 

3. Furnish suggestions regarding sources of informa- 
tion and assistance on local problems. 


4. Provide leadership in solving problems hampering 
development of apprenticeship. - 
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5. Provide specialists experienced in promoting, de- 
veloping, and operating programs of apprenticeship. 


* * * 


It may be noted that the essential role of the joint ap- 
prenticeship committee has been emphasized; this basic 
necessity for successful apprenticeship must be recog- 
nized in every instance, but the cooperation of ali groups 
and agencies is likewise necessary for complete success. 
Cooperation means working together for a common 
goal; working together effectively requires planning to- 
gether so that everyone involved may efficiently fulfill 
his obligation. Moreover, for efficiency, there is in- 
evitably an optimum sequence of operations whenever 
a number of such operations is required to complete a 
task. This is true of all apprenticeship programs, both 
during their promotion and subsequent operation. For 
this reason, the following sequence is suggested to facil- 
itate the establishment and operation of an apprentice- 
ship program. 


Sequence of Operations by Cooperating Groups 


1. The initial work of generating interest in appren- 
ticeship and initiation of preliminary conferences may 
be performed by any competent and responsible person 
or agency—or by industry itself; it is advisable, how- 
ever, that an apprenticeship supervisor or field repre- 
sentative participate. 

2. The appropriate apprenticeship representative and 
vocational education representative should consult with 
one another—as well as with joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees—when an apprenticeship program is being 
planned because many related problems must be solved. 

3. It is advisable that both apprenticeship represent- 
atives and vocational educators be present at the first 
meeting of an apprenticeship committee planning a 
program. 

4. Continuing collaboration, with the joint appren- 
ticeship committee, vocational educators, apprentice- 
ship representatives, and industry will aid in providing 
efficient technical services. 


* * * 


Assistance and advice on problems of apprenticeship 
may be had by an inquiry addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing: 


1. State apprenticeship agency 
State Department of Labor 
2. State apprenticeship agency field offices in cities 
See telephone directory or contact state agency 
3. Director of Vocational Education 
Your local public school system 
4. State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion 
State Department of Education 
Your own State Capitol 
Trade and Industrial Education Service 
Division of Vocational Education 
U. 8. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
6. Bureau of Apprenticeship 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 
. Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Field Office in Cities 
See your telephone directory: 
U. S. Government 
Labor Department 
Bureau of Apprenticeship 


or 


~l 
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ittee Conference, Atlantic City, N. J., September 15, 16, 1949: Seated, left to right: Walter F. Simon, Wis- 


consin; “wry W. Ehrhard, Washington, D. C.; Edward E. Goshen, Colocude: William J. Moore, Pennsylvania; J. C. Woodin, Kansas; Ansel R. 
McCleary, Washington, D. C.; E. L. Williams, Texas; William F. Patterson, Washington, D. C.; L. H. Dennis, Washington, D. C.; Douglas Whitlock, 


Washington, D. C.; C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin; E. K. Jenkins, Atlantic Seaboard Area; and M. Norcross Stratton, Massachusetts. 


Standing, left to 


right: W. R. Cate, Texas; Maurice M. Hanson, Wisconsin; Walter H. Cooper, Washington, D. C.; James Coxen, Washington, D. C.; and Charles 


W. Sylvester, Maryland 





Certificates Presented at the 
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1949 LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


Certificates Presented in Advance of the 


Convention: 


Rua Van Horn, Program Specialist 
Home Economics Education 

U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Benjamin R. Turner, State Supervisor 

of Trade and Industrial Education 
State Department of Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 


J. R. Wommack 
State Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 


H. E. Mauldin, Jr. 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Jackson, Mississippi 


AVA Ban- 
quet, December 8, 1949: 


Dr. S. R. Webb, Owner 
Northeast Technical School 
Paterson, New Jersey 


A. F. McGhee, Owner 
New Jersey School of Watchmaking 
Newark, New Jersey 


Martin Decker 

Instructor in Agriculture 
Vocational School 

Egg Harbor City, New Jersey 


Clarence B. Davenport 

Instructor in Vocational Agriculture 
Vocational School 

Mount Holly, New Jersey 


Hazel E. Thompson 

State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education 

Topeka, Kansas 


Dr. William T. Spanton 

Chief of Agricultural Education Service 
U. S. Office of Education 

Washington, D. C. 


Stanley J. Perkins 

State Supervisor of Private Trade 
Schools 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Dr. F. D. Bluford, President 
Agricultural & Technical College 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Harry O. Yates 
Merchantville, New Jersey 


Earle C. Stillwell 
Vocational Agriculture Instructor 
Freehold, New Jersey 


Owen E. Kiser 

Assistant Supervisor of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation 

State Agricultural College 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


J. B. Perky 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


H. Christine Finlayson 

State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education 

State College 

Fargo, North Dakota 


Dr. Deyo B. Fox 

Director of Vocational & Practical Arts 
Education 

Western Michigan College 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Robert M. Goodier 
Instructor in Vocational Agriculture 
Vineland, New Jersey 


John A. Freund 
Director of Trenton Technical School 
Stockton, New Jersey 


Jerry G. Allen 
Soldiers Orphans School 
Scotland, Pennsylvania 


Clyde H. Pensinger 
Soldiers Orphans School 
Scotland, Pennsylvania 


E. P. Hilton 

State Supervisor of Vocational Agricul- 
ture 

Lexington, Kentucky 


Harry G. Halstead, Director 
Washington Vocational Association 
Spokane, Washington 


Ruth Huey 

State Supervisor of Homemaking Edu- 
cation 

Austin, Texas 


Frank B. Cale 

State Supervisor of Vocational Agricul- 
ture Education 

State Office Building 

Richmond, Virginia 


Harvey Guerin 

Teacher of Agriculture 
Madison High School 
Madison, New Jersey 


Albert F. Bartlett, 
nator 

Jersey City Board of Education 

Administration Building 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


Apprentice Coordi- 


Samuel Goldberg 
Assistant Director 
Bayonne Vocational & Technical High 
School 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
SE EE ES = a 
Encyclopedia of 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Oscar J. Kaplan, Editor 
“Very helpful to those seeking ready infor- 
mation on the many and varied aspects of 


the guidance area.” 


—Education. $18.50 
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Charles A. Haas, Assistant Director 

Middlesex County Vocational & Tech- 
nical High Schools 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Dr. Albert E. Jochen, Director 

Middlesex County Vocational & Tech- 
nical High Schools 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Robert J. Kessler, Principal 

Middlesex County Vocational & Tech- 
nical High School No. 2 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Harry R. Lesslie 

Apprentice Coordinator 
Trenton Board of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Mrs. Janet H. Lund, Principal 

Middlesex County Girls’ Vocational & 
Technical High School 

Woodbridge, New Jersey 


Miss Verna Danley 

State Supervisor of Home Economics 
State Department of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Mrs. Ella R. Williams 
State Supervisor of Home Ec onomics 
Rahway, New Jersey 


John D. Barbour 

Supervisor of Distributive Education 

Middlesex County Vocational & Tech- 
nical High Schools 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Lloyd H. Jacobs 

State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion 

State Department of Education 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Herbert D. Hall, President 
The Herbert D. Hall Foundation 
Newark, New Jersey 
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John H. Shaver 

Director of Industrial Education 
Jersey City Board of Education 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Stanley W. Specker, Principal 

Middlesex County Voc —— & Tech- 
nical High School No. 

New Brunswick, New . 


Samuel J. Martin, Vocational Director 

Thomas A. Edison Vocational & Tech- 
nical High School for Boys 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 


George W. Morgenroth 

Assistant Director 

Essex County Vocational & Technical 
High Schools 

Newark, New Jersey 


Mrs. Mary E. Oberholzer 

Head Teacher 

Atlantic City Technical-Vocational High 
School 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Frederick Porges 

Apprentice Coordinator 

Middlesex County Vocational & Tech- 
nical High School No. 1 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Alfred Saseen, Principal 

Atlantic City Technical-Vocational 
High School 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 


William J. Fischer 

State Supervisor of Trade & Industrial 
Teacher Training 

State Department of Education 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Robert A. Campbell 

State Supervisor of Industrial Education 
State Department of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Lentz D. Gold 

Director of Industrial and Fine Arts 
Atlantic City Publie Schools 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Edwin Swenson 

Director of Industrial Arts 

Board of Education 

Clifton, New Jersey 

Henry J. Stubba 

Director of Industrial Education 

Passaic City School No. 4 

Passaic, New Jersey 

Franklin Connolly 

State Supervisor of Occupational Infor- 
mation & Guidance 

State Department of Education 

Trenton, New Jersey 

I. David Cohen 

George Westinghouse Vocational High 
School 


Brooklyn, New York 
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a MORTISER 


Ideal for School Shops 


This sturdy Mortiser is a favorite in 
industry and school shops. Precision 
built to give years of top service. 
Compound table and ball bearing 
motor-head are quickly adjustable. 
Handles wide range of work. Easy to 
operate. 


Write for Bulletin 194D 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich . 
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From the Edttorw 





AGRICULTURAL 
Malcolm C. Gaar, Editor 


We have a mimeographed report of the 
proceedings of the Young Farmers of 
Arkansas State Conventions. The first 
YFA chapter was organized on Apnil 15, 
1946, under the supervision of Victor H. 
Wohlford, Arkansas District Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture. At the time of 
organization, one class from Greene 
County joined. Last July, 326 delegates 
registered for the second annual conven- 
tion. We bring these figures to your at- 
tention as an illustration of what can be 
done in this field. 

Dowell J. Howard has been appointed 
acting State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Virginia. Mr. Howard is a 
former instructor of vocational agriculture, 
district supervisor, assistant state super- 
visor and state supervisor of agricultural 
education. He has been a leader in the 
Future Farmers of America for many 
years, holding honorary State Farmer and 
American Farmer degrees. 


DISTRIBUTIVE 
M. A. Browning, Editor 


Fifty-three seniors and graduate stu- 
dents in the Simmons College Prince 
School of Retailing, Boston, MasSachu- 
setts, began a 6-week period of field work 


on November 14th when they assumed 
junior executive positions in __ stores 
throughout the United States. This pe- 


riod of store practice is required of all 
Prince School students in preparation for 
personnel, merchandising, or teaching po- 
sitions after graduation. 

Prospects Set the Pace (16 mm, sound, 1 
reel) is a sales training film which is avail- 
able at transportation cost only from the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. The fact 
that salesmanship is selling people, not 
merchandise, is the theme. The presenta- 
tion is based on a tested sales formula of 
five basic principles. 

The oft-repeated question—‘What is 
distributive education?”—is answered ade- 
quately by John C. Frakes, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in the December issue of Business Educa- 
tion World. “Distributive Education in 
the Cleveland Public Schools” (p. 181) is 
a portion of Mr. Frakes’ annual report to 
his superintendent. Here is a commend- 
able description of the way a well organ- 
ized distributive education program op- 
erates. 

E. A. Roth, Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Education at Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, for the 
past two years, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Associate Professor of Education 
at the University of Missouri. Mr. Roth 
will serve as teacher-trainer in distributive 
education and, as such, will head the 
distributive education program. 





The Editors will welcome items from 
readers for use in these columns. Editors’ 
addresses may be found on page 1 of the 
JOURNAL. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
Miss Mary Gillespie, Editor 


Your home economics editor has traveled 
the State of New Mexico on a busy sched- 
ule this fall, but “here and there” found 
time to write to other states for news. 

From Kansas, Hazel Thompson reports 
that a home nursing unit of 25 Home- 
making II pupils at Plainville High School 
has been developed. A Red Cross nurse, 
who assists the homemaking teacher in 
giving demonstrations of the care of in- 
valids, supervises the practice required of 
each pupil. In several schools where a 
trained Red Cross nurse is available for 
assistance, similar programs have been 
set up. The Red Cross Area Office in St. 
Louis, Missouri, sent a nurse to Fort Sum- 
ner, New Mexico, for this type of service. 


The Home Economics Department in 
the high school at Herington, Kansas, has 
been moved and boasts completely new 
equipment. Local merchants cooperated 
to the extent that kitchen units were in- 
stalled at low cost. Various types of 
equipment are in service so that students 
may work with and evaluate different ar- 
rangements. Plastic curtains, gaily painted 


‘furniture, and an attractive living-dining 


room add much to the new department. 

Teachers and supervisors alike will be 
delighted with Guide to Homemaking 
Education, which has been published by 
the secondary schools in Utah. Based upon 
the growth and development of pupils at 
various age levels, it should prove to be 
a valuable teaching aid. 

Christmas greetings have been received 
from Dr. Maude Williamson, AVA’s for- 
mer vice-president for home economics, 
who is on assignment in Japan. Dr. Wil- 
liamson regrets missing the 1949 AVA 
Convention. She tells us that there is 
much to do in family life education in 
Japan where there is a crying need for 
trained personnel, particularly in family 
relationships and child guidance. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Russell K. Britton, Editor 


What twenty-two northeastern technical 
institutes are doing in the field of educa- 
tion in technical electricity is revealed in 
a study by Radha C. Das, recently pub- 
lished by New York State’s School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University. Entitled Analysis of Electri- 
cal Curricula in Selected Technical In- 
stitutes, this study has been published as 
a summary report of the author’s doc- 
torate thesis. In his project, Das under- 
took to determine the nature and content 
of electrical curricula and to make specific 
recommendations based on his observa- 
tions. Copies of this study are available 
without charge from the Director of Re- 
search, New York State School of 1 
trial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Announcement of the availability of 
Studies in Industrial Education, 
Bulletin No. 4, is good news. A bibliog- 
raphy of studies in industrial education 
with a classified index, this bulletin is an 


important contribution to our field. It is 
the result of the combined efforts of the 
Research Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Industrial Teacher Trainers 
and AVA’s Committee on Research and 
Publications. Copies are available at $1.00 
each from AVA headquarters, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
R. Lee Hornbake, Editor 


Dr. William T. Bawden’s series of arti- 
cles on outstanding vocational leaders (/n- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education 
magazine) includes in the December, 1949, 
issue a brief, but informative, history of 
the American Vocational Association (p. 
392). Starting with the activities of the 
National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education (1906-1917), Dr. Baw- 
den traces the chain of organizations and 
events which culminated in the incorpora- 
tion of AVA. Dr. Bawden’s role as his- 
torian is well deserved since he has at- 
tended 45 out of 52 vocational conven- 
tions. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Guy O. Tollerud, Editor 


There will be a Central Regional Con- 
ference of State Supervisors of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Services 
and Counselor Trainers at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, January 16-20. The confer- 
ence will take place at the Center for Con- 
tinuation Study on the University of 
Minnesota campus with the preparation 
of guidance workers as a central theme. 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, and Clifford P. 
Froehlich, Training Specialist, Guidance 
Personnel, S. Office of Education, will 
direct proceedings of the conference which 
will feature the contributions of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota counselor training 
staff. 


A supplement to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book has recently been distributed to Vet- 
erans Administration advisement and 
guidance offices for use in counseling vet- 
erans on employment objectives. This 
434-page survey of job prospects forecasts 
no great increase in employment levels in 
the iron and steel industry over the com- 
ing decade. Although this supplement 
will not be distributed publicly, the Hand- 
book itself is available at $1.75 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Upon request, any enrollee at the Racirie 
Vocational School, Racine, Wisconsin, may 
avail himself of the counseling services 
which are offered under the direction of 
George L. Kroening. The Racine guid- 
ance program has continuously grown un- 
der Mr. Kroening’s supervision. Kroening, 
who believes that self analysis and guid- 
ance go hand in hand, has endorsed the 
use of scientifically arranged questionaires 
in counseling. The Racine Vocational 
School also offers the services of its guid- 
ance department to the public: 
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@ Resolutions passed at the third an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Association, held in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on October 20-21 included the 
following : 

The Minnesota Vocational Association 
resolves to recommend to the American 
Vocational Association that it take such 
action as may be necessary to bring about, 
through federal legislation, the enactment 
of laws which will provide federal funds 
for the encouragement of adequate pre- 
paratory business education programs. 

The Minnesota Vocational Association 
resolves to take immediate steps, through 
its executive board, to purchase 25 sub- 
scriptions to the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JOURNAL to be directed to the office of the 
Secretary of the Minnesota Vocational 
Association in order that he, through the 
facilities of his office, may direct the mail- 
ing of marked copies of the AMERICAN 
VocaTIONAL JoURNAL to key people in the 
state in order to further enlighten the 
administrators, teachers, business, indus- 
trial, and labor leaders of the work and 
efforts of vocational educators. 

x * x 


@ The Public Chevrolet Company of 
Groveton, Texas, has donated two 1949 
Chevrolet Deluxe % ton pickup trucks to 
the Future Farmers of America Chapters 
of the Groveton and Centerville, Texas, 
schools. These pickups are to be used by 
the FFA chapters in carrying on their 
programs of work in vocational agriculture 
in the Groveton and Centerville commu- 
nities. The trucks will be replaced by new 
models at the end of one year through the 
courtesy of the Public Chevrolet Company. 
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Executive C ittee bers Donovan Armstrong, Louis M. Sasman, and J. C. Woodin 





@ Kansas Vocational Association offi- 
cers for 1950 are as follows: Howard Brad- 
ley, Beloit, President; Hope Watts, Silver 
Lake, Vice President for Homemaking; 
Mrs. Eula S. Walker, Salina, Vice Presi- 
dent for Business Education; Ralph O. 
Johnston, Anthony, Vice President for 
Trade and Industry; Howard Bradley, 
Beloit, Vice President for Agriculture. 

Officers of the Kansas Industrial Educa- 
tion for 1950 Association are: Ralph O. 
Johnston, Anthony, President; Algot E. 
Anderson, Topeka, Vice President; and 
Kenneth R. Powers, Topeka, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

x ok * 

@® The 16th Annual Interscholastic 
Judging Contests were sponsored by the 
University of Massachusetts on October 
28 and 29 in Amherst, Massachusetts, as 
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George Reitz, right, Director of Educational Activities, General Electric Co., presents Dr. William 
Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Education, U. S. Office of Education, with a substantial check for the 
Future Farmers of America Foundation at the Atlantic City AVA meeting 
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a program feature of the State Future 
Farmers of America Convention. Over 
300 FFA members benefited from these 
educational events. 

In March, 1950, the Second Elimination 
Contest in judging Dairy Cattle, Milk 
and Poultry will be held for the top 20 
boys in each of the contests. The com- 
bined scores in both the fall and spring 
contests will determine the selection of 
the team members for the State Judging 
teams to be certified by the State FFA 
Adviser for the 1950 National Judging 
Contests. 

* * * 


@ The Georgia Vocational Association 
has announced the election of the follow- 
ing new officers for 1950: Mrs. Janet Bar- 
ber, Athens, President; Mr. J. C. Bryant, 
Athens, Secretary; and T. G. Walters, 
Atlanta, Treasurer. 

Vice Presidents for the various fields of 
service were elected as follows: W. F. 
Burk, Rome, for Distributive Education; 
C. R. Townsend, Atlanta, for Trade and 
Industrial Education; Charles F. Hudgins, 
Athens, for Guidance; James J. Segars, 
Atlanta, for Vocational Rehabilitation; 
D. F. Hackett, Collegeboro, for Industrial 
Arts; Mrs. J. E. Parrish, Portal, for Home- 
making Education; and M. J. Lane, Val- 
dosta, for Agricultural Education. 


* * cad 


@ The newly elected 1950 officers of the 
North Dakota Vocational Association are 
as follows: Ben Barnard, Wahpeton, Pres- 
ident; Ray Krueger, Fargo, Vice Presi- 
dent; S. D. Owen, Fargo, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 


Manual Arts Press Becomes 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 


The Manual Arts Press, an “old friend” 
among book publishers in the field of in- 
dustrial education, has changed its cor- 
porate title to Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
The new name was adopted as a fiftieth 
anniversary memorial to its founder, the 
late Charles A. Bennett. Located in 
Peoria, Illinois, the Charles A. Bennett Co. 
is headed by Laurens L. Simpson, and will 
continue to publish quality texts of par- 
ticular interest to vocational education as 
it has been for many years. 
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William R. Scheel 


William R. Scheel, Director of the 
Jacksonville, Florida, School of Tech- 
nology, died last August 31. 

Mr. Scheel, who was the oldest, in serv- 
ice, of all the vocational leaders in the 
State of Florida, was a recognized au- 
thority on all questions relating to trade 
and industrial education. The Brewster 
Vocational School in Tampa stands as a 
monument to his foresight and ability. 
The Part-time General Continuation 
School in Jacksonville is also the result 
of Mr. Scheel’s planning. 

In a tribute to Mr. Scheel, Miss Adelle 
Pennington, Principal of the Jacksonville 
School of Technology, said: “Just when he 
was born and how long he lived are not 
the things that concern us. The fact that 
W. R. Scheel gave the best years of his 





FRED HESS & SON life to the training of boys and girls for a 
Charles W. Sylvester, Eva W. Scully, and Julian A. McPhee discuss a Reading, Pa., School District place in the world’s work makes him im- 
publication at Atlantic City mortal.” 
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filk @ Professor L. J. Hall, Kansas State 

20 College, as Chief of In-service Teacher 

ym- Training in Kansas, visited the agricul- 

‘ing tural teacher-training departments in 

of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and 

rin Oklahoma, during the winter of 1948-49. 
‘FA In the light of his studies and observations 
ring during these trips, Professor Hall is rebuild- 

ing the in-service teacher-training program 
in Kansas. 
” ” a 

nani @ C. M. Miller, Director of Vocational 
oe Education for the State of Kansas, visited 

four of the area vocational schools in 

_— Kentucky during October 
ters, Aentucky during October. 
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. : re AVA's 1949 President, E. L. Williams, FRED HESS & SON 
ion : ae oe Pa eeenge Mee ag — President Marvin of the National Council of Local Administrators of Vecatiencs Gducation end 
and dianapolis on October oth. He sie talon Practical Arts presents a charter to an affiliated group 
ses to the teachers at the Calumet Region, 
zars, Gary, Indiana, on October 28th. 


10n ; As AVA’s President, Mr. Williams at- 





trial tended vocational association meetings in 
me- Florida, New York, West Virginia, Massa- 
Val- chusetts, Georgia, Louisiana, and Indiana, 
during 1949. 
* - 7 
f the @ Instructional material is being pre- 
. are pared for the Texas apprentice wiremen 
Pres- training program. This work is being done 
resi- by L. M. “Buck” Baker, who was recom- 
reas= mended to the Industrial Extension Service 
of A & M College by the Texas State Joint 
Committee for Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing for the electrical industry. Mr. Baker 
has been working in the electrical industry 
'S in Texas since 1930 and has taught evening 
. school apprentice classes. . 
Instructional material for use in the 
end” plumbing and pipe fitting apprentice train- 
f in- ing programs in Texas has been prepared 
on by Robert A. Camp of the Industrial Ex- 
Ine. tension Service of Texas A & M. 
‘tieth 8 © 
4 _ @ Teachers of agriculture in the West 
. Kentucky district have presented thirty- ; 
t Ce. two 15-minute radio programs during the ee eee Seen 
1 will * perce maintinn The . rograms Bosccas STATE DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
par- es Sankeiven te the B ine or and in. Standing: Verd Peterson (South Carolina); H. G. Halstead (Washington); Ralph C. Wenrich (Mich- 
on as sieienien is Genet ond high school groups igan); E. C. Comstock (Colorado). Seated: M. Norcross Stratton (Massachusetts); C. M. Miller 
in this area. (Kansas); John A. McCarthy (New Jersey) 
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Books and Bulletins 








AGRICULTURE 
Farm Records and Accounts, by John 
Norman Efferson. John Wiley & Sons, 


Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. 
1949. 281 pages, $3.25. 

Special sections on income tax returns, 
credit requirements, and inventory valua- 
tions make this volume a complete refer- 
ence in simple form on farm financial 
problems. 


DISTRIBUTIVE 
The California Distributive Educator, 
John B. Rathmell, Editor. California As- 


Uni- 
1949. 


sociation of Distributive Educators, 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cal., 
83 pages. 

The publication of this professional jour- 
nal has been resumed after a lapse during 
the war years. P. W. Thelander, President 
of the CADE, says: “We shall endeavor to 
build a journal worthy of the present 
vigorous state of distributive education, 
and to provide a medium for the exchange 
of professional information not limited to 
California alone.” 

How to be a Successful Advertising 
Woman. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 1949. 259 
pages, $3.00. 

Written by 15 top women advertising 
executives, this book spotlights the oppor- 
tunities open, the training needed, and the 
potential salaries in this field for women. 

Each chapter describes a specific phase of 
a ertising. 


How to Make a Home Business Pay, by 
Julietta K. Arthur. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1949. 330 
pages, $2.95. 

Here is a presentation of businesslike 
advice on how to start a home business and 
make it pay. Innumerable opportunities 
in this field are listed. 





Paul Cressman of Harrisburg, Pa., Alfred Saseen of Atlantic City, N. J., and Warren Begeman 


GUIDANCE 


How to Get the Job, by Mitchel! Dreese. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois, 1949. 48 pages, 
single copies, 60 cents; 15 or more, 50 cents 
each; 100 or more, 35 cents each; 1,000 or 
more 25 cents each. 

Written for the teenager, in his language, 
this Life Adjustment booklet covers topics 
as career preparation, planning job cam- 
paigns, the job market, and getting he ad 
on the job. An instructor’s guide and col- 
orful poster are supplied at no charge on 
quantity orders. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Printing and Promotion Handbook, by 
Daniel Melcher and Nancy Larrick. Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc,. 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y., 1949. 386 pages, 
$6.00. 

Here is a guide to effective printed jobs 
at low Information is compiled in 
quick reference, alphabetical form for all 
types of printed matter—circulars, pam- 
phlets, catalogs, posters, periodicals, etc. 


costs. 


Training Young Hands for Modern Liv- 
ing, by Louis V. Newkirk and Herold C. 
Hunt. Board of Education, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, 1949. 32 pages. 

A number of colorful, realistic activities 
that are suitable for children to carry out 
in their homes are presented in this bro- 
chure. The home mechanics laboratory of 
the Chicago schools, a workshop course of 
experiences in the practical arts, is de- 
scribed in full. 


Planning Your Home Workshop, edited 
by Sam Brown. Popular Mechanics Press, 
200 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Illinois, 
1949. 128 pages, $1.50. 

How to build a motorized workshop at 
low cost is outlined in this book. Power 
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of St. Louis, Mo., examine the 1949 Convention Program Booklet 
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tools that can be made from inexpensive 
materials and scraps are described in full. 
Shop layouts are illustrated by scale draw- 
ings and diagrams. 

Leathercraft, by Raymond 


McKnight & McKnight Publish- 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1949. 125 


General 
Cherry. 
ing Co., 
pages. 

Featuring general information, operation 
sheets, projects and designs, this book has 
been prepared for all those who are inter- 
ested in leathercraft; either student, in- 
structor, or hobbyist. 


Course in Cabinetmaking and Millwork, 
Part 1, prepared under the direction of 
Miles H. Anderson. California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, 1949. 151 pages. 

This is a workbook for apprentices in 
the cabinetmaking and millwork trade, 
prepared by the instructional Materials 
Laboratory, Bureau of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Tests to 
making and Millwork, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California, 1949. 148 pages. 

This publication presents a series of ob- 
— tests covering the — in the 

California State Department of Education 
workbook for apprentices in the cabinet- 
making and millwork trade. 


Accompany Course in Cabinet- 
Part 1. California 


INDUSTRIAL 


How to Take Industrial Photographs, by 
Moni Zielke and Franklin G. Beezley. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1949. 113 pages, $5.00. 

Over 100, photographs are used in this 
volume to describe means for taking effec- 
tive pictures. . Professional methods for 
obtaining special lighting effects, human in- 
terest, news significance, and product ap- 
peal are explained. 


Simplified Carpentry Estimating, by 
Nelson L. Burbank. Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y., 1949. 285 pages, $3.00. 

Helpful short cuts and approved modern 
methods for making up estimates are fea- 
tured in this volume. Sixty estimating 
tables are included. 


and Se rvice - by 
Drake. The Macmillan 
, New York, N. Y., 


Aircraft Maintenance 
Colonel R. H. 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave. 
1949. 352 pages, $6.00. 

This book should furnish all material 
necessary to qualify for a C. A. A. aircraft 
mechanic certificate. Special attention has 
been given to the approved repairs re- 
quired by the C. A. A. It has been planned 
for use as a text in vocational and trade 
schools, aviation ground schools, and re- 
habilitation programs. 


Te levision for Radiome n, by Edward M. 
Noll. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., 1949. 595 pages, 
$7.00. 

A complete guide to construction, opera- 
tion, and servicing, this book presents a 
complete description of all television 
equipment and explains, in practical terms, 
the principles and essential mathematics. 
Intended for progressive home study, with 
each step presented in orderly sequence, 
this book is an “Instruction Course” in 
television construction, operation, and 
servicing. It is also arranged for classroom 
use. 


Shop Safety Education, prepared under 


the direction of J. James Jehring and 
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This book, which explains many of the 
principles of electricity that are incor- 
porated in modern devices and instru- 
ments, presents the project approach to 
the subject of theoretical electricity in 
simple language. 

Safety Education in the Secondary 
School, edited by Beatrice Roblee. The 





Frederick Theurer . Delmar Publishers, 
Albany 1, N. Y., 1949. 319 pages, $2.55. 

This book is intended as a guide for the 
teacher rather than an exhaustive treatise. 
Additional reference sources to supple- 
mentary material are included in the 
bibliography. 

Learning Electricity and Electronics Ex- 
perimentally, by Leonard R. Crow. Uni- 
versal Scientific Company, Inc., 11th and 
Shelby Sts., Vincennes, Indiana, 1949. 525 


National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 9, Illinois, 1949. 55 pages. 
This manual is for all those principals 

i ind teachers who are interested in includ- 


Original 1949 AVA Convention Planning Group 
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ing general safety education as a part of 


the school curriculum. It is recommended School Safety 

that this manual be used in conjunction 

with Student Safety Activities, a handbook Does your school have 

for student safety organizations, also avail- Do you think your school’s program is 
i ible from the National Safety Council. good enough to merit a place on the Na- 





President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety 


As a further impetus to reduction of in- safety programs. 
lustrial deaths and accidents. the Presi- school year only 76 schools iecusiiank the 
; dent’s Conference on Industrial Safety nation achieved this special recognition. 
F will hold its second national meeting in The Council believes that more schools can 


Shaw 5 


a safety program? 


tional School Safety 
National Safety Council? 

This honor roll is the Council’s way 
giving recognition to outstanding school 


the Departmental Auditorium, Washing- Qualify for Honor Roll listing and that all 
ton, D. C., June 5, 6, and 7, 1950, Secretary schools will benefit by 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, who is general _ their safety programs. — 


this evaluation of 





chairman of the conference, has announced. 


guide for your current safe ty program. 


If your school holds an administrative 
serv ic e with the National Safety Council, 
here’s how your school can apply for 
Honor Roll listing. 

All eligible schools have been sent testi- 
monial forms and evaluation check lists. 
These materials should be filled out by a 
committee composed of your principal, the 
president of the local parent-teacher asso- 
ciation (or a responsible member of an- 
other parent group), a student, and a local 
civic leader. The testimonial and the 
check list need not be returned to the Na- 
tional Safety Council until May 31, 1950, 
but they were sent out early to serve as a 








cate Pe carr baat 


Ten states are in process of organizing 


ference which was held in Washington last 
March. Five other states are considering 
preliminary plans with the intention of | 
holding conferences in 1950. 


Nationally, there were 16,500 recorded | Thi ilati : . , 

onal e . s compilation gath 

industrial deaths in 1948 with a total of | : 3 P . 9g ~— together studies conducted in vocational 

approximately 86,000 permanently dis- | industrial education, technical education, and industrial arts education, 

ae accidents for 1948 and represents the cooperative efforts of the American Vocational 
eached 1,900,000. a oa ‘ oe : : 
The American Vocational Association is | Association and the National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers. 


represented on the President’s Conference 
by Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis. 


@® The National Convention of the 


; meee Phe students and experienc t i 

hansen nection ait Scheel debate, and exp ed teachers working for advanced degrees. ~ 

a ty which will be held in Atlantic City, The studies listed are of value to the closer coordination of further 

N. J., February 25-March 2, will feature sf : 
research, as well x ja 

dis oo ae of protileaa of epecial interest é' ¢ as well as @ cellent sources of information to school admin 

to educators. istrators, supervisors, and teacher trainers. 


Convention speakers include: Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon; Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine, and Branch Rickey, Pres- 
ident of the Brooklyn Baseball Club. 














KIT FOR TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY 


Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 
Dept. 336A 


Vincennes, Indiana 36 pages. 


| 
@ Training aid for teaching basic electricity toN | 
tudents of limited mathematical background by | 
isual demonstrations. Furnished complete with 

rofusely illustrated 220-page text-manual describ- | 
ng over 100 dramatic experiments. Inexpensive, 
tested, and approved. Prompt shipment. Write for 
free descriptive literature. Copy of manual will be 
ent on trial examination basis. 
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STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The bibliography makes available for the first time the valuable 
inaaios | contributions in the field of industrial education made by graduate 


Classified index, 160 pages. $1.00, postpaid. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL scHooLs ~~ 


This is a guidebook for general and vocational school administrators 
interested in expanding their vocational programs to provide more 
people with more varied and better educational opportunities. Factors 
to be considered in implementing a sound area vocational program 
as well as descriptions of successful area organization now in 
operation are included. 
$.25, postpaid. 


your copies now 
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AVA 
PUBLICATIONS 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH. 1949. 12 


pages. Free. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR RE- 
SEARCH STUDY IN _ VOCA- 
TIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS EDUCATION. 1949. 23 
pages, mimeographed. Price 25 cents. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN NO. 3— 
FACTORS AFFECTING THE 
SATISFACTIONS OF HOME ECO- 
NOMICS TEACHERS. 1948. 96 


pages. Price 50 cents. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS. 1946. 96 pages. 
Price: 25 cents each; 5 or more, 20 
cents each. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS EDUCATION. 1946. 
12 pages. Free. 


AMERICA’S VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 1945. 56 pages. Free. 


SURVEY FORMS for use in making lo- 
cal or area studies of graduates and 
former students of industrial, home 
economics, or agricultural education 
schools or departments. 1940. 4 
pages each. Price: 10 copies, 15 
cents; 100 copies, $1.05. 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JOURNAL 


Monthly except July and August. $2.00 
subscription price to colleges, universi- 
ties, libraries, business firms, and inter- 
ested lay persons. Free to members of 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 





SERVICE LI:AFLETS 
(Free) 


AVA—AGRICULTURAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION 


AVA—TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


AVA—VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
SECTION 
AVA—INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
SECTION 
AVA—HOME ECONOMICS 
SECTION 


AVA—A SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Send orders for publications and 
requests for information to: 


AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


| 


} 








FOREIGN SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Department of State and the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships announce grants 
to 17 American citizens to teach in Bur- 
ma, the Netherlands and the Philippines 
under the provisions of the Fulbright Act, 
Public Law 584, 79th Congress. These 
grants will include an adequate mainte- 
nance allowance and round-trip transpor- 
tation, both payable in foreign currency. 
Applicants should be between the ages of 
approximately 25-50 years and have at 
least three years of successful teaching ex- 
ferience and practical vocational experi- 
ence. Appointments of successful candi- 


| dates are for the single school year 1950-51. 


These opportunities are for experienced 
vocational teachers who can secure a leave 
of absence from their positions and for 
other qualified persons. Applications for 
the following positions and countries 
should be filed promptly: 


Burma—2 teachers of agriculture with 
vocational agriculture or county agent 
experience to teach in Burmese sec- 
ondary schools. 

Netherlands—1 teacher of dietetics for 
the School of Home Economics, the 
Hague. This school has requested a 
well trained woman in the field who 
knows Dutch. 

Philippines 
1. Experienced teachers for the fol- 

lowing positions have been requested 

for the Philippine School of Arts and 

Crafts in Manila: Automotive mechan- 

ics; Plumbing; Electrical wiring; Sheet 

metal work and air-conditioning; Ma- 
chine shop’ operations; Mechanical 
drawing, machine design and blue print 
reading; Woodworking with machinery; 
Industrial arts; Vocational education. 








;— BLUEPRINT 


READING 


CHECKING AND TESTING 
By OTTO A. STEINIKE 

Weuet to teach blue- 

rint reading quickly 

out the necessity of 
 vomen wl drafting tech- 
niques. Part | contains the 
instructions and questions 
to test progress. Part | 
contains 39 double plates 
in blueprint form (a com- 
plete pictorial view and a 
working drawing). The stu- 
dent enters dimensions and 
other data on the working 
drawing from the a drawing. Contents 
include notched block planer, stop, clamps, 
link arm, crank handle, cup ring, valve stem, 
pedestal, gear box, crank shaft, propeller as- 
sembly and many other topics. Part I, 
$1.20; Part 11, 80¢. Send for approval copies. 


Clip this. 
SPUR GEARING 
by W. M. OWEN 
Presents elements of gear design as needed by 
beginners as well as advanced students. Draw- 
ings illustrate principles of various gears. $1. 
GENERAL DRAFTING 
by VERNE C. FRYKLUND & F. R. KEPLER 


Easy-to-read instruction on drafting principles 
for beginners. Revised 1949. $1. 














McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


Dept. 4, Market and Center Streets 


| Bloomington, Illinois 


| 








| grantee. 


2. The National Agricultural School 
at Bukidnon on the Island of Mindanao 
has listed the following openings for 
teachers of agriculture: Farm mechan- 


ics, Annual husbandry, Horticulture, 
Farm management, Agricultural educa- 
tion. 


Persons interested in these opportuni- 
ties may secure application blanks from 
and file their applications with the divi- 
sion of International Educational Rela- 
tions, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, 25, D. C. 


‘1950 FULBRIGHT AWARD 


An award of unusual interest and im- 
portance in the field of vocational educa- 
tion has been reoffered under the 1950-51 
Fulbright program for a specialist to de- 
velop and expand the significant work in 
vocational education which has been ini- 
tiated in the Philippines by Dr. Frederick 
G. Leasure, who held a similar award dur- 
ing the past year. Dr. Leasure, former 
president of Paul Smith’s College and in- 
ternationally known for his work in voca- 
tional education in many countries, is now 


returning with his family to the United 
States. 
Dr. Leasure has been so successful in 


stimulating interest in a more effective 
system of vocational education in the 
Philippines that a total of 14 Fulbright 
awards are offered for American teachers 
to teach vocational subjects in the Phil- 
ippines as described elsewhere on this 
page. It is essential for the continued 
success of the program, however, that a 
specialist of broad experience and recog- 
nized leadership be obtained to serve in 
a planning and consultative capacity and 
to give over-all guidance to the program. 

It is hoped that the recipient of the 
award can arrange to arrive in Manila 
prior to the beginning of the Philippine 
academic year in June 1950 in order to 
participate in the preliminary planning 
necessary to enable the American teachers 
arriving later to work effectively. Head- 
quarters of the American specialist will be 
at the Philippine School of Arts and 
Trades in Manila, but many of his activi- 
ties will be in connection with the De- 
partment of Education in Manila and 
various educational institutions through- 
out the islands. 

The award will be made in Philippine 
currency and will include provisions for 
accompanying dependents, the amount de- 
pending upon exchange rates, number of 
dependents, length of service and other’ 
factors. In general, a Fulbright award is 
made for a period of nine months or a 
year and is designed to provide adequate- 
ly for all expenses connected with an as- 
signment on a scale commensurate with 
the responsibilities and position of the 
Due to currency restrictions, it 


| is not possible, however, to make provision 


| to meet during his absence 


in an award for any continuing expenses 
in this country which a grantee may have 
abroad. 
Applications from well-qualified and in- 
terested persons are invited. Requests 
for additional information and applica- 
tion forms should be addressed to the 
| Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Av- 
enue, Washington 25, D. C. Although 
there is no formal closing date for receiv- 
ing applications, it is hoped that an early 
selection of a well-qualified candidate 
can be made. Applications should there- 
fore be submitted promptly to insure con- 
| sideration. 
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INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS 


ENTHUSIASTIC OVER NEW PROJECT 








Tr Se ee a a 
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Best Efforts Are 
Sparked by Enlisting 
Related Interests 


Desire to Build 
Best Possible for 
Favorite Sport 
Creates Incentive 


New Hartford, N.Y., Jan. 1 (NTI)*— 
Scores of letters from Industrial Arts In- 
structors attest to the fact that the building 
of something genuinely desired for use by 
the student is an invaluable incentive to 
careful workmanship and concentration. 


“My students are very proud of the rods 
they have built” is a commonly expressed 
reaction among instructors of apprentices 
of all ages. Boys are frequently quoted to 
have boasted. “My bamboo rod is better 
than Dad’s.” Or, from another, “To a re- 
markable degree it promotes enthusiasm 
and respect for good workmanship.” 


Variety Rod Types Offered 


Standard rod-building kits offered by 
the Empire Tackle Company include fresh 
water fly, bait and pin casting rods and 
salt water weakfish, surf and trolling rods. 
Special kits can usually be made up for 
tackle peculiar to certain areas. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE 





BAMBOO ROD BUILDING LAUDED AS 
AID TO INDUSTRIAL ARTS TRAINING 





Instructors Cheer the Fully Illustrated 
Step-by-Step Self-Instructing Directions 


New Hartford, N.Y., Jan. 1 (NTI)*—The recently announced split- 
bamboo rod building kits adaptable for junior high through adult train- 


ing classes are meeting with an enthusiastic nationwide acceptance. 


Graphically prepared, step-by-step instructions and highest quality mater- 


ials combined with widespread participation in angling are said to account 


for the speedy growth. 





Includes Advanced 
Supplementary 
Instructions 


Each kit includes completely illustrated 
instructions for that particular type of rod. 
In addition, and for the instructor who is 
inclined to carry the project to its ultimate, 
advanced rod building information is cov- 
ered in what is perhaps the most complete 
monograph on the subject. Among other 
subjects covered are the theories of para- 
bolic action, guide spacing and tapers, rod 
straightening, special finishing, grip form- 
ing, history of fishing and of bamboo rod 
building. 


INFORMATION 





EMPIRE TACKLE CO., INC. 
2 Genesee St., New Hartford, N.Y. 





Please send me complete information, price list and sample instructions. 











Only Simple Hand Operations Required 
Although instructions are provided for 
use of a lathe, nothing more than a file, 
scraper and sandpaper are necessary to 
build a first quality rod from the Empire 
Tackle Company kits. The student opera- 
tions include scraping, sanding, fitting, 
measuring, aligning, guide locating and 


winding, varnishing and assembling. 


Completely Ilustrated Instructions 


Generally prevailing overcrowded 
classes, resulting in limited time for indi- 
vidual guidance, makes graphically pre- 
sented directions a boon to instructors. 
Step-by-step, from an introduction to 
nomenclature through varnishing the com- 
pleted rod, is illustrated by close-up draw- 
ings. So simply and completely are the 
steps detailed that any 12-year old with 
reasonable aptitude can make a rod of 
commercial quality without any additional 
help. 


Priced Especially for Schools 


Empire Tackle Company offer their rod 
building kits at a school price of one-half 
the regular retail price and a fraction of 
what equal quality component parts would 
cost if purchased seperately. The split- 
bamboo sections and every piece of hard- 
ware are of the finest quality obtainable 
and only careful workmanship is required 
to build a rod which would retail from five 
to ten times the cost of the kit. 





* News to Instructors. 
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TO GO" Pllegelly] POWER 
THE FAMILY FARM 


=A 


LLIS-C 


TRACTOR DIVISION 


It is just as wasteful to over-power a job 
as to under-power it. Here’s a low-cost 
way to have the right size tractor for the 
work to be done. 


Every farm has jobs the Allis-Chalmers 
Model G Tractor will do better or at low- 
er cost than any other kind of power. On 
many farms, the Model G solves every 
power need. With it you can have a line 
of quick-hitch, front-mounted implements 
that enable you to grow a wider choice of 
crops than with any other tractor. 


If you now own a larger tractor, why 
tie it up with light jobs the Model G can 
do on quarts of fuel instead of gallons? 
During busy seasons, this extra power 
plant can prove “worth its weight in gold.” 


For Any Size or Type Farm 


Actually, the rear-engine Model G is 
now used for all kinds of farm work—on 
all kinds of crops—on all sizes of farms. 


In one general farming community, for 
example, more than 150 owners now use 
Model G Tractors. They mow with a 
field-weight, 5-foot mower . . . plant corn 
or cotton up to the capacity of any 2-row 
planter. On many farms, these two jobs 
alone — mowing and planting ~— more than 
justify investment in the tractor. 


For all jobs on some farms. . . for some 
jobs on all farms... to completely power 
your farm, own the... 


G Tractor 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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